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ANNOUNCEMENT 


“A new magazine should announce a reason for existence”: PAGANY, 
perhaps, more than another, for it will avoid any attempt to seek a standard, 
it is neither entering into connexion nor competition with any magazine try- 
ing to make a point, to formulate a policy. There is much danger in such 
freedom, in leaving unarticulated one or two precepts of editorial limitation. 
Yet even a hint of regimen is made impossible by the connotations of the title. 

Pagus is a broad term, meaning any sort of collection of peoples from the 
smallest district or village to the country as an inclusive whole. Taking 
America as the pagus, any one of us as the paganus, the inhabitant, and our 

-conceptions, our agreements and disagreements, our ideas, ideals, whatever 
we have to articulate is pagany, our expression. 

This Native Quarterly is representative of a diverse and ungrouped body 
of spokesmen, bound geographically. Wary of definite alliance with any 
formulated standard, PAGANY (as an enclosure) includes individual ex- 
pression of native thought and emotion. RIcHARD JOHNS 


MANIFESTO: 
William Carlos Williams 


“The ghosts so confidently laid by Francis Bacon and his followers are 
again walking in the laboratory as well as beside the man in the street’’,* the 
scientific age is drawing to a close. Bizarre derivations multiply about us, 
mystifying and untrue as— an automatic revolver. To what shall the 
mind turn for that with which to rehabilitate our thought and our lives? 
To the word, a meaning hardly distinguishable from that of place, in whose 
great, virtuous and at present little realized potency we hereby manifest 
our belief. 


*Scott Buchanan, Poetry and Mathematics, p. 18. 
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“THE GLOVE” 
Leon Srabian Herald 


Not because I am afraid 

and am putting on the glove 

but because I am afraid 

of the delicate condition of the object. 
Germs love humid places, and you cannot tell, 
maybe phosphorescent light 

as a result compose itself into sight. 

It is not that from a place 

light should not come 

but it is the place light will come into; 
and every place is not a good atmosphere 
for a light to come out and shine. 
Lights are being stifled in many places. 
So I must put on the glove 

though my labor be half deprived 

of its valuable contact. 

I must not deny, for myself, 

that I have an antipathy against gloves. 
With it one cannot feel an object, 
whatever that object is, 

even a stone, or wood, or mortar. 

For instance, I like a house better 

built by ungloved hands. 


To. know the soul of a thing 

one must come in close contact 
with whatever the thing may be, 
in order to egest and ingest power. 
The customs we have adopted 

are something, yes, something 
coming between life and ourselves, 
just like that! 


We are afraid of sensation 
and embrace sentimentalism 
which is so much inferior in quality. 


eaten 
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THE ARTIST’S STONE 


MR. SWEORD SEARCHES FOR A MEANS TO TRANSMUTE 
HUMAN EXISTENCE INTO AN ART 


Gorham B. Munson 
I 


“Munson,” said Adam Sweord, “the trouble is that you’re identified 
with the Tortoise. That is the result of your damned New England edu- 
cation.” His elephantine countenance loomed through the wreaths of 
cigarette smoke and the alert eyes held steadily on me. I did not glare back, 
not even when he outraged Aesop’s fable and reversed its meaning, but 
bowed my head in reflection. That cursed habit of reflection! How often 
it has hamstrung the natural wish to defend myself. 

I had been trying to renew a former discussion with Mr. Sweord on 
American Humanism, the only movement, by the way, in contemporary 
American thought that is of international importance. But he would none 
of that. Humanism was plodding, and plodding didn’t win the race — at 
least not in one man’s short existence. With great energy Mr. Sweord 
finally ejaculated something about “the art of life’ and then announced 
his departure to keep an appointment. 

I stayed for another cup of coffee with the phrase still sounding in my 
mind. Strange! I had often heard people speak of “the art of life” and, of 
course, I had read Pater and had even tried to select my experiences as he 
counselled. But unfortunately no good had come of it: life seemed a 
higgledy-piggledy welter of experiences and the pursuit of the exquisite had 
to be abandoned whenever the wind blew. But Mr. Sweord by his intona- 
tion, the light in his eyes, the evidently personal meaning he had for the 
words, had revivified the phrase. It was now as if I had heard it for the first 
time and with a thrill. 

It was, however, old thoughts, not new ones, that I turned over that 
afternoon. Did the art of life consist in securing an attractive shelter from 
the streets, pleasingly furnished and decorated with charming paintings? 
Did it show itself in one’s grooming, in dress carefully selected and well- 
tailored? Was it based upon the pleasures of reading, of concerts, of art 
galleries? Or upon travels and luxuries for the senses? Or upon the culti- 
vation of courtesy and minute discriminations in social relations? Was love 
the key or philosophy or the practice of one of the ordinary seven arts? No, 
all this was Paterian: “‘stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange colours, 
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and curious odours, or work of the artist’s hands, or the face of one’s friend.” 
I had tried them all and in retaliation for Pater’s refined language I now 
pronounced my own life a mess, its gratifications coming by chance and not 
enduring and its flow having no ordered pattern. 

But this time I more clearly perceived than I had ever before that I had 
mistaken the medium. The artist of life works not in things external to 
himself but attempts to mould his own experience. I had been chiefly look- 
ing at a library and not at myself. My daily behavior: there was the place 
to begin. 

At once I succumbed to the phrase-making habit of the literary man. I 
tore off the back of an envelope and scribbled: 


O pursuer, not the objects you chase 

Will give to you that sense of harmony you seek. 

Emptied of energy, you will lie down without satisfaction. 
But in the composing of the motions of the hunter, 

There is your secret! 

Learn then: to regard the pursuer and not the pursued. 


I was looking this over with a view to revision when Mr. Sweord re- 
appeared at my table. The coffee house was again filling up with late after- 
noon visitors, I noticed. He glanced at my lines, said something disparaging, 
and then twinkled. 

“Come on in, the water’s hot!” he exclaimed. “Guaranteed to boil you 
hard if you stay in it. But look before you dive. . . . You are a scribe of 
sorts: you have a home, a country, and no doubt a benevolent God who is 
especially interested in you: your imperfections don’t bother you very much 
and your illusions are priceless. Bewitched by words, you’ll trot home now 
and write an essay on the art of living. Hopeless! However, I shall profit, 


for if your essay is any good, I shall live it, whereas you, my pen-hypnotized 
friend, will only write it.” 


II 


I did write an essay that night which I entitled The Unknown Art and 
from it I now extract an analogy. 

“An artist in any of the commonly recognized media — paint, stone, 
sound, words, and so on — must first know the nature and the real possi- 
bilities of his medium: second, he must have some method for working in it: 
and, third, he must by practice attain control of the medium and his method 
so that he can achieve the results he wishes. Hence, a long apprenticeship 
is necessary just for the sake of learning what the medium is like. And 
teaching is needed, so that methods may be accessible to the pupil’s choice 
and he be not compelled to repeat the history of fruitless experimentation 
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which each art has traced. Again, time is required for the ripening of the 
artist’s power of directing the medium to obey his plans. This is plati- 
tudinous in the studios. There people who think that quickly, by inspira- 
tion, without study or instruction, they can qualify as masters are butts for 
laughter. 

“So should the man be derided who decides, ‘I shall become a living work 
of art,’ and thinks that it is not necessary to be self-knowing and self- 
directing, and above all not necessary to acquire a ‘way of life’. For how 
can he work intelligently on his own self when it is material of which he 
is grossly ignorant? How can he organize and display what he is unfamiliar 
with? How can he even begin the task since he refuses to take thought on 
how to reach the results in himself that he deems desirable? 

“Harmony is the keynote of a work of art, but show me a harmonious 
life. Mastery is the attitude of the artist toward his medium, but show 
me a man with a masterful attitude toward himself.” 

After this challenge I developed my points in a rather negative fashion. 
One’s life, taken as a medium of creation, was, I said, so electrically swift 
in its processes, so complex and fluid, so continuous and never remaining 
still, that one might very well despair of doing anything with it. Yet people 
did try and even offered various technics, and some of these I examined 
(among them were introspection, theosophy, Yoga and Catholicism) but 
one and all they signally failed to put the object — one’s self steadily 
transforming impressions into expressions — in complete focus for impar- 
tial study. Indeed, I had great difficulty to conceive, in the absence of a 
comprehensive method for working the medium, what the Good Life could 
really be. What effects, for instance, would an artist of life bring to pass in 
his own psychology? Had there ever been any such artists, for I could not 
quite admit that Socrates and da Vinci qualified as more than advanced 
students of the ways and means of developing self-harmony? At the end I 
threw my hands up when I had written: 

“The ordinary artist is distinguished by his consciousness of the material 
he manipulates. If he is a dramatist, he is aware of far more about the people 
he puts on the stage than he is about his own roles in the odd melodrama 
called Life. Sensations, emotions and ideas rise constantly in him, and he 


recognizes not a tenth of them. A tenth? The case is far worse. At a mini- 
mum rate of ten thousand per second, he is bombarded by impressions and 
of these he is sometimes aware of two or three, chiefly the disagreeable ones. 
That is the pitiful measure of the self-consciousness of the man whose plays 
are no doubt hailed as revelations of life’s occult significances. Thus, the 
problem of living one’s days as an art is, au fond, the problem of increasing 
one’s consciousness, and that is a baffler. 
“Science of Psyche, thou art our hope, and to thee we turn!” 
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III 


I read the entire paper one evening to a club of literary men. It was coldly 
received and one critic, well known for his dependence on the latest lec- 
turer from Vienna, sneered at it. “You have a Messiah-complex,” he re- 
marked afterwards in pity. 

When I showed it to Mr. Sweord some time later, he said: “It’s pretty 
theorizing, and you’ll make no impression with it.” 

“Why,” I said, “I should think that at last I have formulated an im- 
portant problem and that people who read it will be less glib in talking 
about the Good Life.” 

“You didn’t paint the difficulties black enough,” he returned. “Man 
definitely has no will. That doesn’t matter in the ordinary arts which he 
practises mechanically. But it does matter in the mythical Art of Living, 
which absolutely requires will. And though I have searched for it more 
than most men, I know of no means for acquiring will.” 

“My paper implies what you say.” 

“TImplies! But you have to bang your reader on the head with it. Life 
implies death, too, but most of us successfully ignore the implication until 
a gun points at us. You see, you haven’t carried your theme to the place 
where it seems to have real personal application for the reader. Your 
reader, like you but not like me, is aimless a good part of every day: he 
indulges himself in trivialities: he is lop-sided in his growth, being strong 
mentally, let us say, weak emotionally, and mediocre physically (you write 
for the intellectuals, you know) : his behavior according to circumstance is 
so variable that he is as unreliable as a fluttering leaf. Well, try to read a 
book through that is purposeless, ill-proportioned, uncertain. You will curse 
the author’s lack of artistry, and a man should curse the sloppy way he gets 
through his twenty-four hours.” 

“Perhaps the whole discussion is futile.” 

“Not futile!’ Mr. Sweord flared up. “Why, in Heaven’s name, didn’t 
you draw a few practical conclusions? We can’t wait for the psychologists. 
We must search, search like demons. Perhaps somewhere in the experience 
of the race is what we want. But I know that it won’t drop on our laps. 
You at least indicate a direction to look. Sound the horn and let’s go. We 
must experiment! Get out of our grooves! For us the Good Life is a dream 
but through experiment and search we may hope — only hope — to find the 
key to the dream. We can’t be artists of life — we don’t know how — but 
we can be gymnasts in life. There’s an essay for you.” 

“I have a better idea,” I replied. “I’ll write your biography.” 

“Ass! You'll be better employed if you imitate it.” 


————— EE eee 
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To Jean Cocteau 


THE HOUSE PARTY 
Mary Butts 


He wanted to go and stay with them, in the sea-washed, fly-blown, 
scorched hotel along the coast, whose walls were washed rose above the 
blue lapping water, where one mounted to bed by a plaster stair outside, 
above the shifting sea, under the stars shaken out in handfuls . . . 

There might be peace there. Under Vincent’s wing, a man could stand 
up a bit. Vincent was English, tender, serious, older than he was. Vincent 
wanted him to come. Was no doubt cajoling, hypnotizing certain objections. 
Objections that were always made about him, especially by his own country- 
men, the Americans who made a cult of Europe, a cult and a career, not 
quite perfect in their transplanting and conscious of it. As he was conscious 
of the virgin energy and high intelligence which made them a reproach to 
him. Also, that in certain directions, his adventures out-numbered theirs 
as the stars the dim electric light bulbs of the hotel. No, they would not 
want him, and Vincent, poor fish, would sweat blood to fix it so as not to 
annoy them. And at the same time risk his old friendships on his behalf. A 
fool, but a sort of a glorious one. Glorious fools pay. Meanwhile he would 
go — and not be a nuisance to Vincent. Take a back seat all right. Give 
Vincent what he had to give. An audience, someone to play with. Worship 
carefully disguised. If Vincent bored him ... An essential meanness in 
the boy reminded him how he could take it out of Vincent: Vincent who 
was standing by him: not out of Vincent’s friends. A cracked little speci- 
men of a gigolo, after a year in prison for something he had not done, his 
comfort was to be revenged on the good. Vincent should pay. 

Great André also was staying there; the silver hill, the lance-point of 
the boy’s world. Vincent would present him. He would have something to 
worship as well as Vincent. Make Vincent jealous? No, no, no. Perhaps 
he’d find out how to behave as they behaved. No, no, no. God help him, 
he’d play no joy-boy tricks. 

He had met Vincent at the Casino of the great town and had heard about 
the fun they were having, the harmonious, mischievous house-party ten 
miles along the coast. 

— “International relations going strong. I’m still on speaking terms with 
Dudley and Stretton, Winkelman and Marjorie, Edouard and Clarice; 
with America, Mittel-Europa, England and France. And since André 
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came, I’ve never had such a time or known such a chap. Like lightning 
and Mozart.” 

Not a word about the social lift André’s presence implied. Only response 
to his longing to be there, and a little diffidence. — “Dudley and Stretton 
are difficult, Paul. Tastes very definite and standards unaccountably high. 
It works out that they don’t like anyone who isn’t in the arts, or pickled in 
New York, or else extremely important socially —” Paul said: “I’m a 
pickled New Englander. That’s to say that I’m of much better family. But 
you can tell them I won’t interfere. They won’t even see me except across 
a room at meals. I suppose they can stand that. If I come, it’s to see you — 
I know what’s due to people who have been kind to me.” Vincent smiled: 
“I see a good deal of André. I expect you'll meet him too — Ill take you a 
room for to-morrow, and when the high cultural atmosphere of Dudley 
and Stretton gets a bit too much, we’ll amuse each other —.” Paul saw him 
leave the Casino and shoot across the bright gardens to find his car, a young 
man whose large bones the flesh covered delicately, who, even indoors, set 
the air stirring. Not noisy at all, but very easy, as if his life was nourished 
by a fountain, whose very deep waters rose and sunned and spread them- 
selves evenly, and mounting kept everything they touched astir. Paul shoot- 
ing craps at a bar remembered a sentence Vincent had quoted, “‘the gen- 
erosity of strength”, supposed Vincent had it, and his heart felt the little 
nick of pain which was his form of worship: knew that he did not mind 
saying, even to Vincent’s face, that Vincent was his superior. 

A moment later he began to reflect on his simplicity. These scrupulous 
Englishmen were easy to make — Because of their innocence: because of 
the insolence implied in “the generosity of strength”. He counted the 
knuckles of his small, rosy, gold-wired hands, tried the pointed nails, jerked 
up the arm to feel the biceps; he who had once been an athlete, looked in the 
mirror at his pretty clothes and handsome, childish head, spoke to the 
barman in faultless French. ‘To reassure himself. It was all he had to take 
over there, to people disorderly with treasure of mind and spirit. Of bodies 
also, but he knew how to exploit his . . . 

Vincent, rushing his car along the hill coast-line, was saying that the 
ill-used brat should have his treat. 

He had acquired Paul in a moment of occupation with human wrongs. 
The boy had been handed over to him by another man as a hopeless case. 
It had seemed to him that Paul’s life of dissipation, malice and despair 
occasionally touched by a kind of nipped sweetness which flowered only into 
unwilling loyalty, was one form of a universal condition, a rot nibbling at 
a generation. This gave him the power to illustrate the particular by the 
general, translate the boy into boys, and take valuable notes. His feebleness 


lay in an observation he had shirked; that all Paul’s qualities, his vices, his 
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sincerity, his aspirations and his affection had been steeped, as though his 
body in filth, in some essence of the sordid which made him repellent. Apart 
from the blindness of generosity, a connoisseur in bad smells might have 
accepted the handsome lad, courteous when he liked, ravenously grateful 
for scraps and rather chic. 

Vincent looked out to sea, over jade dancing, called it a drawing-room 
ocean after the Atlantic, and kicked himself mildly for ingratitude. If only 
Paul could be dipped in it and brought out clean. He knew that what he 
needed was purification, from what corruption he did not quite under- 
stand. He concentrated too closely on the horror-spot of the story. The 
boy’s imprisonment for folly: his desertion by his friend. The savage sen- 
tence: the appalling illness that had released him: the details of his third 
degree. Little Paul naked and terrified and beaten-up. Questioned to 
insanity: flung for weeks into a filthy cell: chained to a black murderer 
running with sores. He had infinite pleasure when Paul responded, told 
him how peace of heart and self-respect ran in like small tides “into the 
mess it has made of me. Don’t suppose that when I’m with a person like 
yourself, it doesn’t do good to my character —” Vincent knew that behind 
the small admission there was a continent of waste land and reserve. Also 
that it was sincere. Paul brought him presents, a cigarette holder in almost 
good bad taste: popular fiction that had impressed him: once, God knows 
how acquired, a lapis snuff-bottle stoppered with coral, the most gentlemanly 


chinoiserie, full of oily, permanent, Eastern scent. Paul loved to give, loved 
himself for giving. Vincent was touched. He enjoyed presents too. They 
played with them together. Vincent was persuaded that Paul did him good, 
not by exercising him in charity, but by taking him out of his group inten- 
sities. Paul had lively adventures, good because they were ordinary de- 
baucheries. Yet in each there was something distasteful, as though the prison 
and the hospital had left a taint and a sepsis. The sea racing below on 
Vincent’s right was the sign of purification. For purification was necessary 
— A saturation in what? Vincent did not exactly know. He only knew an 
essence that washed his spirit daily as the sea his body, the wine in his 
throat, music in his ears — what was it? He resisted the easy race tempta- 
tion to call it by old names, religion, God’s grace, because they had once 
been counters for it, possibly were so still. But observing great André with 
his crowd of lads, who came for an hour, for a day, flashing in and out of 
the Frenchman’s darkened room, a word had crystallized out for such 
activities, Kourotrophos, a bringer-up of boys. Not much more than one 
himself, he brooded its meaning, half ashamed of its emotional charge, the 
humility and elation it brought him. If he could not show Paul the Good, 
he would bring him samples, rub his nose in them if necessary, pitch him, 
kick him into it, scrub him. Hold him up a glass to see his restored cleanli- 
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ness. For the spiritual-sensual reward: to hear Paul say that it was good, 
clean; and on his knees. And see his small gifts liberated, reasonably at 
peace. Beside the classic sea, the classic title took form Kourotrophos. He 
saw Cheiron, Pallas. In the same land built of gold and violet rock, barren, 
but “a good nurse for boys’. André, the dead Scots officer who had licked 
him into shape. He meant to try a prentice hand on Paul: for someone in the 
future, the friend of friends, who at the start would need that — Paul was 
just a try-out, with a dash of affection in his sentiment towards him, and a 
slight kick. Vincent was an English type, mutely convinced that he was 
there for a purpose, accepting the discipline of the virtues as preparation 
for an unknown. A particularly unknown unknown, with religion and love 
and pride of land and race off the map, and the unconscious the cheerless 
substitute. Meanwhile, he had to be observant, study. The iron puritanism 
in which Paul had been raised. Was that the soil which had grown his 
corruption? He decided finally that it had only set the stubborn will that 
resisted catharsis. They had read together the story of the Butcher of 
Hanover, and he had noticed that the horrible fairy-tale had struck Paul 
with terror. Also that it had excited him. Which suggested a Hoffman in 
Paul? Really, really. But Vincent spent an hour or so of his imaginative 
life in the old quarter of Hanover, in and out the over-hung, cobbled pas- 
sages and crazed buildings, greased and glazed with old blood; still alive, 
this time with painted, emotional boys, followers of men’s oldest pro- 
fession — Current hysteria, gossip, intrigue, on a medieval stage. Mystery 
of stairs that lead nowhere and doors that do not shut, and round the 
corner to August’s Bar. 

Throw fire, crystal, salt between litfle Paul and that place, where Vin- 
cent could have strolled and picked up wisdom, where the absence implied 
the presence of his lord. He left his car at the hill garage and ran down the 
terrace stairs of the small town, past gay, plaster houses, roofed with 
round tiles, along slots of cooled, highly-seasoned air; a ribbon of liquid 
sky on top; and, at the end of each stair, a patch of still water, divided by 
masts, the basin of the little, pre-historic port, till he reached the hotel on 
the quay. He had Dudley and Stretton to appease, where, from his point of 
view, appeasement should not have been necessary, and it is hard to entreat 
those we love. He could foresee the iron stare at Paul’s name, the lip-twitch 
of contempt, and incidentally, the glance of apprehension. He ran up the 
white sea-cracked stair and knocked at André’s door. In bed, God bless 
him, in a room where the sea-light sifted through wooden slats, the red silk 
of his pyjama coat falling back up dark ivory arms. Ready for any emer- 
gency. Ready always to talk. As by magic, Dudley and Stretton introduced 
into his greeting. “Any news from the Upper House, mon cher?” “I’ve 
news for them.” He said: “Listen, André. I’ve a declassé little friend —” 
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“You always have — So have I. Well?” 

— “T put it to you, André, the boy ought to come. You’d think that after 
his past, his countrymen would be hunting him round with bouquets — ”. 
He tried to find the French for scapegoat. 

— “Bouc-émissaire,” said André — “I don’t suppose they chose a valu- 
able beast.” 

Then it was like a ride on a wave, repose on the sea’s back when the 
Frenchman said: “I will arrange it— He has a right to stay where he 
pleases — Dudley and Stretton can’t have everything their own way — 
Leave it to me.” They embraced and he felt as if the sea had lifted him 
gently onto a firm beach. 

a a a ee ee ee ee 

Dudley and Stretton’s sails emptied a moment and flapped in a pocket of 
the rising gale they were running before to well-earned fame. Vincent had 
said “check”’ when he had gone straight to André, to sponsor the deplorable 
specimen of their native land. In their sun-steeped rooms, filled with objects 
of comfort, utility and impeccable taste, they yielded to distress. Dudley 
picked at the typewriter, Stretton sat on the edge of the bed. The sea danced 
at them. They were saying that no European ever could or ever would 
understand the way rumor reached New York and booked its passage by 
return of liner under new and horrible disguises. That people would talk; 
that people might say they were friends with the boy if they were seen in 
the same hotel. It was all very well for André, a prince of the arts, and for 
Vincent with his shameless English indifference to public opinion, they had 
extra cats to whip. Stretton was tall, fragile, ageless, beautiful. Dudley 
was handsome, quick, serviceable. The pair, two formidable hunters, out 
for the lion’s share. In the civilization of Europe kind, ruthless, observant 
pioneers. Neither aware of the power of their arms, the prestige of their 
fresh strength. Both aware that Vincent had checkmated them, inten- 
tionally or not. 

Dudley clattered off a letter on the typewriter, Stretton put on a disk. 
“T ain’t nobody's darling” pointed the situation. He took it off and substi- 
tuted Mozart. Perhaps not perfectly appreciated, the lovely air flowed out 
above “the hard hearts of men”’. 

The day after, while André took a cat-nap after two hours’ unbroken 
lunch conversation, Vincent hurried along the sea-bordered rock path to 
the station. While Paul soiled his hands, clinging to the black-dusted rod 
his palms moistened in the train-corridor, on his way. The train ran into a 
tunnel, into the mountain that rushed down to the edge of the dancing 
beach. In an instant he had passed out of flashing air into brownness, into 
hell’s neck after a paradise of blue stone-pines. The boy suffered in it, and 


from more than fear that its filth would soil his smartness. To his literal, 
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primitive fancy it was like what hell would be, hell where he’d been before, 
where he belonged. Only this tunnel had an end which ran full into a 
station, where Vincent was waiting for him beside more sea. 

Together they left hell’s mouth, Paul trotting a little beside Vincent’s 
stride, and glad to be run to earth in his sunny room and arrange his pretty 
properties. It occurred to Vincent, as he watched him displaying trifles, 
that there were people without house or land, with a dressing-case and a 
photograph frame for anchor. Paul said: “I suppose you couldn’t get me a 
window-table downstairs? I can promise you not to look at Dudley and 
Stretton. Or rather I shall leave it to them. They can cut me or not as 
they please.” 

“T’ve fixed that for to-morrow — André has asked you to dine with us 
to-night.’ He saw Paul start, harden and then sitting on his bed drop back- 
wards, his forearm over his eyes. 

“What is it, lad?” 

“T don’t know; but you take me out of hell into heaven. It’s all you. I 
know that. I’ll kiss Dudley and Stretton if you like.” 

Vincent jumped. That wouldn’t do. Keep ’em apart. Quite simply 
because he was ashamed of Paul. Also he remembered their iced politeness 
when they had seen him before, the night he had taken Paul to one of their 
parties, when he had been at fault, and Paul had acted in character. “Let 
them be,” he said. ““You can make friends with them later.” 

“You mean,” said Paul, “that I may be fit to know them later.” 

“T mean that if you clean up and cheer up, you can meet them later on 
your own ground.” 

OR ke RO oe a ee ee cee 

At dinner Paul sat by André, at the head of the table, opposite Vincent. 
Beside him an Englishwoman, neither ugly nor old, who had Dudley beside 
her ; and by Vincent, Stretton, and by him a French actor, and opposite him 
a watchful, pretty French girl. The long table with a Frenchman at the 
head of it, which was the hotel’s show-piece and alarm. An annoyance and 
bewilderment for the old soldiers and older maids who filled the salle a 
manger, when the conversation rose above the clash of plates and the shift- 
ing of the sea. 


J'ai du commerce sexuelle 
Avec mon colonel 
as 
J’ai connu, charnellement, mon commandant 


Seven gay voices sang when the courses were late. The Englishwoman was 
teasing André, who was whittling green olives into improprieties. As Paul 
passed a carafe he was nodded to by Stretton, and asked where he had been, 


as though his address had been a public lavatory, and he given a chance to 
ee 
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conceal it. It was like being let out on parole. No, it was not parole, it was 
freedom. He told them all a story, suggested by André’s anatomical recon- 
structions of the olives, and they were silent. 

He felt walls closing on him again. Like the walls of his prison his body 
had somehow got out of and left the rest behind. He was listening now to 
their talk. About the same thing as his story, but excused because the words 
were different, and mixed up with implications he didn’t understand. That 
was cleverness, that was hypocrisy. They were like bright flies hatched out 
of dung, and he the beetle content to roll its ball. He thought about that 
until he caught André’s voice again, half-way through a tirade on the 
theatre. He’d seen the play. Coolly Stretton asked for his opinion. Again, 
what he said was not like what they said. He flushed. André sheltered him. 
Stretton illustrated André’s ideas with a New York production. He was 
analytic, weighty. By chance, wrong on detail, Paul corrected him eagerly. 
Silence. With a pinch of assurance gained, he invited André and Vincent to 
the café on the quay. André refused gently. Vincent carried him off. 

The little town was built on terraces chipped out of the mountain flank, 
between two precipices around whose base even the Mediterranean flung 
itself. It was very still in the little port, white docks ran in sideways along 
stale emerald water, an utter security for little boats. The quay-stones, salt- 
bleached and fretted smooth where the cables rubbed, were laid with rust- 
colored nets. Eternally torn, eternally repaired, untidy girls in black gowns 
with black-brown necks and dusty, dark curls mended them. But at this 
season at night the open bay looked as if it were divided by a wall, pierced 
with round holes, blazing with circular lights, behind which could be heard 
voices and music; the space between it and the quay shot across by launches, 
turning and tearing, ripping the water’s green back, and little ceremonies of 
re-commitment to land or sea took place on the quay, as the commander of 
the battleship welcomed or was welcomed. And every room along the front 
or up the terraces roared with sailors, their pockets full of money, and the 
town girls out with them to supply the honey; and nine months later, after 
the christening of too many grey-eyed flax-haired babies, the Curé would 
get out his annual sermon on the sin of fornication, until the next season 
brought more ships from newer and richer lands. 

But, from the day the ships arrived, one could observe the girls’ black 
overalls and dingy espadrilles shed, to be replaced by wall-paper cretonnes 
and shoes whose high heels turned over unaccustomed ankles, and shiny pink 
wood-fibre stockings over olive legs. While the gramophones worked to 
death, and the tin pianos beat out jazz, and the cars of arriving and depart- 
ing officers swept light paths on the bent road up the hill. 

Much later the noise became more concentrated by the water’s edge, 
more expressive of the emotions of drunk men struggling with a foreign 
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tongue. Finally the ship-police would load them into boats groaning, the 
last cargo would shoot out, to be replaced at dawn by men with fresh leave, 
and stragglers returning from the great town where Vincent had re-found 
Paul. It had not occurred to him that it might be more than a spectacle for 
an American “déraciné” to see the men of his fleet out on a spree. Only he 
noticed a difference in the quality of their pleasure, he was at a play of 
which Paul had seen the rehearsals. Might at any moment run off behind 
the scenes. For Vincent the play was just sufficiently amusing, but Paul had 
imported something with him from the great town, where half the earth 
swarmed up and down an esplanade, where each vice had its location, and 
the lamp-posts and bicycles were obviously oversexed. Sailors talked of the 
swell joints and the swell girls they had found there. Paul stood the drinks. 
He was sparkling with excitement. The sombre child, alternating at dinner 
between timidity and impertinence, changed into a sharp-eyed lad in the 
know. 

For some days before, as well as for some nights, Vincent had observed 
a shadow about the quays. First because it had tried to sell him an obscene 
book, then because it tried to sell André an obscene book, then because it 
tried to sell everybody an obscene book, then because it was obscene. Of no 
race or of any: grey, green, greasy, with a few horned teeth and black 
nails; its clothes a patch-work of hotel leavings, its speech a kind of Ameri- 
can, pronounced with a lisp, the chi-chi of the East. Referred to as the 
Pimp. No name, no associates, it would appear and be gone. It knew a 
whore-house, a cinema. Lived by finding the people who wanted those 
places. Found them. Of no age. Probably an immortal. Vincent composed 
of west-wind and tree sap, the wine, beef, apples and classic literature of an 
English country-house was affected by him as by a bad smell. In the café, 
he went over to speak to Stretton, escorting the little French girl. Danced 
with her once, introduced her to a sober, charming sailor — turned and 
saw Paul, leaning along the bar with the Pimp. Stretton must have seen 
him. Anyhow — he pulled the boy’s shoulder round, surprised at the shock 
inside himself. 

“What d’you mean — speaking to that filth here with us?” Surprise 
aon Paul might have cut his fury, defiance justified — But the boy said: 

No, no. Please take me away. It was not my fault. He spoke to me. I’m 
afraid of him.” The man glanced, cringing at them and began to melt away, 
merging into the crowd at the door. 

“Don’t play into Stretton’s hands then.” Thoroughly cross, he replaced 
him at the table. Timidly Paul looked up at him. “I couldn’t help it, Vin- 
cent. I saw him about before. I don’t know quite what he is—” As “Tell 
me why you're afraid” framed in Vincent’s throat, the child’s notes went out 


of Paul’s voice, and the self-conscious, self-righteous débauché spoke — 
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“Why should I mind what Stretton sees? If you’re ashamed of me, 


you’ve only got to say so and I'll go—” 

“Say go,” said a guardian-angel tartly to Vincent. As generally happens, 
he told it to shut up. In fact “shut up” was all he said, aloud, to Paul. 

ees esas ey ee ee 

“Pan,” said Vincent, on a terrace on the top of the world, overlooking the 
sea in which some day Solomon is supposed to drown it. ‘““What’s Pan to 
you?” “TI guess,” said Paul, “‘he’s my god.” He seemed to want to hear some- 
thing about him. Vincent sketched the varieties of his cult. He did not 
neglect him as a god of sex, but down the gulf below them, a yacht-race was 
standing in, on blue-roughened water, the true wine-dark, a handful of 
silver slips. And as he watched them all that was natural in his training and 
imagination made him breathless with love. Inattentive and unprepared 
later to meet reserved sarcasm from Paul — “that’s all I know about Pan 
— What’s your idea?” His answer was the smile of contemptuous pity a 
novice might get from a nasty old priest. 

“TI could show you a bit more about him if you came with me up the 
back-streets at night.” 

“Only drunks and drunks and more drunks. Like the Prince Regent’s 
waistcoats.” 

“‘There’s more than that — you’d see how people get away with it — 
what I can do —” The dark blue stone eyes were shining again; his smile 
was to himself, an acute sensuality outside the romantic attitude to sex. 
Vincent whisked the car back down the hair-pin bends and wished it would 
grow wings, fly away with Paul and punish him, and show him a life so 
different that back-streets or high hills would be Tom Tiddler’s ground to 
him. And it was as though he had exchanged a crystal ball for a cake of soap 
stuck with nails when he joined André after dinner, alone. 

Then Stretton came in. He said: ““Where’s your interesting experiment, 
Paul Martyn?” 

“Out somewhere, I suppose. I’m not his nurse.” 

They listened to André, brought their lives to illustrate his. They loved 
him. Dudley knocked: “I’ve seen your Paul below. He asked me why I 
was ashamed to be an American. I didn’t know that I was.” Vincent did 
not understand their problem. The bag of unspecified bad conscience 
hobbled in. André was tactless: 

“He will not make a scandal for us here, will he?” 

“Of course not. And he asks rude questions out of defence. Let the boy 
enjoy himself his own way. What reason is there to turn him into a bad 
copy of us?” 

“By all means,” said Stretton, “a glimpse into the mentality of the Pimp 


at second-hand, might be useful.” 
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Vincent felt an impulse to go down, fetch Paul and whip him. Both ways 
Dudley and Stretton cramped his impulses. And for nothing would he miss 
an evening of André’s magic mind. 

Very much later he looked out his bed-room window, high up over the 
slip of cobbled square. Dancing was over and carouse and rows. On the 
other side of the hotel the sea lifted quietly up. Here and there a window 
of the old town showed a square, rose or orange. Somewhere a concertina 
gasped a dying breath. A line of plane trees rustled, and drew a delicate 
shadow on moon-whitened stones. Out of the house shadows an occasional 
cat slipped. He washed himself in the moon-quiet. Then saw that there 
were two people about, presently visible in the open square — Paul and the 
Pimp. At the foot of a stair they turned and mounted quietly together up 
the town. Vincent stayed still. So that was what Paul did when he went 
out to play. Follow him out and ask to be taken to see Pan? The shadows 
seemed to be coarsening and thickening. He remembered the smell of 
thyme: sweet, rank, classic grossness. He cleaned his teeth a long time. The 
stuff was called euthymol: a whiff of magic about: great indifference to 


Paul. He slept. 
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Paul woke late next morning, and with the nervous anxiety common to 
his race began to feel for symptoms of disease. Throat sore, mouth “‘like the 
bottom of a parrot’s cage”, nerves no worse than usual, but outside scrutiny. 
Normal awakening under abnormal circumstances. He should have been 
rather pleased with himself, but part of his conscience was raw and in 
raving protest. He hadn’t come to Vincent to behave like that. Hated Vin- 
cent for the stab of remorse which made it necessary to suppress tears. The 
spasm passed and he smacked his lips. Stretton wouldn’t have dared go 
where he’d been, and Vincent wouldn’t have cared. And André. He bet 
André knew more about it than he’d let on. All the same, he hadn’t meant 
to keep the rendez-vous he had made with the Pimp at the bar before Vin- 
cent had turned him away. Why in hell had he? Why in hell shouldn’t he? 
He got up, groomed himself with concentrated attention and went out. At 
the tip of the break-water, under the pepper-box pharos André and Stretton 
were sunning themselves. Paul had on the coat he had worn the night 
before. A pocket crackled ; he pulled out a sheaf of dirty drawings and sat 
down to reperuse them. The breeze blew one along — Stretton retrieved 
it, glanced at it, and rose politely to return it. Impudence seized Paul. He 
walked back with him and showed the whole lot to André then and there. 
André laughed; but both were embarrassed by Stretton. High intelligence 
and boundless information uncorrected by wide experience take all comfort 
out of criticism. But because André laughed and chattered, Paul thought he 


had triumphed. Would not let his sexual curiosities drop. Again he bored 
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them. André finally let him see it, and was told in French too rapid for 
Stretton that there was no need for him to play the prude. He was sprawl- 
ing by André, his tight, smart looks displayed beside the worn seraph, laid 
out, light as blown steel, along the stones. Blind with need for response he 
became reckless, using “tu” and calling the Frenchman by his first name. 
Knew himself further — further separated from him, until he yelped from 
his starved little heart — 

“D’you know, André, you seem a hypocrite to me. When you were 
younger, you raised enough hell. You’re getting affected.” 

Andre infinitely wise and unwise, whose memories were of Paris, poetry, 
the adventure and passions of a unique personality, did not want to be 
reminded of his incomparable adolescence. How it could be visualized by 
this little animal. He raised himself on his elbow and began an apostrophe 
on aeroplanes, men, birds. Bird priestesses and the hawk of Horus. On 
wings. Stretton tossed back the thread as it wove over Paul’s fair head laid 
comfortless on his small, clasped hands. He held hard to the belief that all 
they said was only his own life dressed-up. It was because they weren’t 
honest and had read things. Suddenly he got up and almost shrieked at 
André — “If you'll excuse me, I’m going. I can’t stand any more. Ta voix 
m/’agace.”’ Stretton made a gesture. André carried on, his voice the minutest 
division of a tone higher. 

He lunched with Vincent. It had been agreed that Vincent should leave 
the long table, to which Paul had not been re-invited, for one meal each 
day. His outburst at André, his failure with André had let loose a storm of 
sensibility and a need to confess. Vincent was cold. Paul began to explain 
again how good Vincent was for his character. It was a dreary shock when 
the Englishman said: “Then what were you doing out last night with the 
Pimp?” 

He saw the boy retreat into himself, trapped. 

Then plaintively: “I can’t speak to you now, Vincent. Leave me alone, 
please.” He saw Vincent shrug his shoulders, unaware of the aching pity 
which could have won him forgiveness. 

Vincent went to fetch André, Dudley, Stretton for a run in the car. 
Found André on his bed talking, supported on his elbows, and morally by 
Stretton. After Paul’s small, musical drawl, French tired his ears — he 
was oddly unstrung. Paul’s presence, which could not separate him from 
André, divided him from Stretton. All three he loved, and differently. 

Stretton said: “Paul has told André that his voice gets on his nerves.” 

The pit of Vincent’s stomach made itself noticeable. ““What’s it been 
about 2” A few careful sentences, terrible in their scrupulous avoidance of 
condemnation, gave the meeting on the quay. Stretton holding his mirror 
up to nature. A superb mirror, reflector also for his petulant, stern beauty. 
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He might as well have whipped Vincent when he left the room to tell 
Dudley the car was ready. Vincent looked at André, to watch his mouth 
set in its divine smile. It did not. He turned over nervously. “Vincent, let 
me speak frankly. Before your little protégé came, and Dudley and Stretton 
were so perturbed, I had thought them unjust. I meant, in fact, to take the 
boy up. To give him the run of this room. See if one could help him, and 
teach them a lesson in kindness. I see now that it is impossible. To begin 
with, he is a Bore. Bores are unhelpable. Then, he is corrupt. Not on 
account of his life or his taste in art. And I rather liked him when he said 
that my voice got on his nerves. It gets on mine. I am speaking of the quality 
of qualities.” 

Bitter-crystal waters of lucidity. Vincent nodded: “But André, I had him 
here on trial. I know now it is no good. I’ll send him away.” 

“Not at all on my account. It is you I am considering. You let your 
heart run away with you. The boy adores you, but some day he will play 
you a dirty trick. You don’t know these little boys as I do. And you 
English play the grands seigneurs in a world that does not admit their 
existence. And —” (the clause was flashed in) “I do not want any 
scandal here.” 

Very well punished, Vincent said: “All right, André, I’ll clip his poor 
little claws. I shan’t cut him myself because of what happened to him in 
prison when he was still a child. I hold that because of that a lot should 
be forgiven him. We'll run up into the mountains. I’m going for the 
cor 

André glanced over him. “Oh my dear boy, do remember that he didn’t 
get like this because he went to prison. He went to prison because he was 
born what he is.” 

“Nasty pill,” said Vincent, stopping in the corridor to feel his wounds. 
So much for the Kourotrophos. He had risked André and Stretton on that 
piece of swank, and had been very properly put in his place. Was it for 
that he was nearly weeping? Not at all, he observed, sufficiently a pupil 
of the French mind, but because his little kouros could not be brought up. 
Would never put off the old man like a garment. The filth had gone too 
deep, he was dyed in it. Vincent knocked at Stretton’s door. 

“Coming?” There was discussion in the further room. 

“Dudley wants to know if there will be room.” 

“For the four of us.” Dudley appeared, perfect, neat, complete, hands in 
pockets, his eyes pitched straight at Vincent. He did not mean to come if 
Paul were asked. And they were perfectly right. Worse luck, they were 
perfectly right. 

“Only us four. Are you coming?” 

“Yep.” 
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They dined on another terrace-rock, hung over space, a cloud hiding the 


gardens and vineyards of men. All that was visible was other stones, staring 
like animals at the shifting, glittering sea. They sat until the sun turned its 
dancing-floor into a lacquered parquet, a gold path for his dip into the 
baths of ocean. 

Vincent told them the memories of Atlantis, Hy Brasil, the Apple-Land. 
André told them about Basques. A Basque and what had happened to him 
swimming in the Basque country. A story which would have pleased Paul. 

The boy had spent an afternoon chewing the cud of stale excess. Inclined 
for company, he went down to the hotel front on the quay; and there, as 
though newly risen from the dead, was the Pimp, pestering a tourist. And 
when he’ had pestered him, made straight for Paul, sat down beside him, 
and carried on, as though it had never been interrupted, their conversation 
of the night, in a dim-lit maroon-hung brothel of the old town. There fol- 
lowed suggestions how they might be useful one to the other. 

“You gotta pull on plentee smart guys. You bringa them to me.” 

In bright gold daylight. The only creature who wanted to speak to him. 
Misery rose in Paul. The man became a spectre of his imprisonment: of 
all that cut him off from other men. He was a louse out of his filthy cell, 
who had crossed the water on his body: fattened on his secretions. The rich 
pleasure he had taken in the man became a fearful punishment to him: who 
believed in punishment: who had been punished. As he stared away from 
him, the green harbor water plaqued with gold, the old stones tufted with 
wild flowers, the fringed mountains against the low sun, all the innocent, 
still beauties of Europe’s cradle became alive with obscenity, neutral forms 
for the foul to make plastic. His very precious ring, the gold snake with the 
diamond sunk in its head, was a small fiend in command. A late fisherman 
landed a net of flapping, dying sea-people; snatched a small squid from the 
salt-running pile and held it up. Once, Vincent had caught one — Vincent 
so easy and happy out in boats — and had told him how they were motifs 
for decoration on Cretan jars. An awful people they must have been. 
Between the octopus, the Pimp and his little ring he was being damned 
alive. He could not tell him to go. He must go where he was bid: as before 
he had gone to prison. A Calvinist ancestor appeared. 

“My great-great-grandson, it pleased the Lord to damn you before you 
entered your mother’s womb. It is so, even though you should learn 
humility and bless Him for it.” The squid’s arms writhed. The fisherman, 
young, gay, beautiful, held it up, flashed his white teeth at the small crowd 
round him, lowered his head and bit till the eight arms fell limp. Lifted his 
slimed face and laughed. Paul, now nearly mad, shrieked. The English- 
woman walked along the quay, looking for friends. She smiled at him. He 
staggered up, agonizedly produced the pretty manners of his up-bringing. 
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“Come and have a drink with me,” she said. “Are Vincent and André 
back yet? You didn’t go with them?” The Pimp faded. 

“No,” he said — “I’m afraid I’ve offended them.” 

“English people aren’t easy to offend. It’s your American nerves.” He 
looked like a child. “What have you been up to?” 

“Vincent is angry because I spoke to that man. I didn’t mean to. I’d give 
anything to get away —.” 

“You’ve only to cut him and he'll run.” 

“But you don’t know. I can’t.” She saw that it was serious. 

“Vincent told me something. If you want to live differently, you have 
only to tell Vincent. He’s patient —.” 

“God knows I am sorry, but what’s the good — ?” All the same, when 
he looked round, the harbor was again a place for ships. ““Chank you,” he 
said, ‘“‘most people are decent to me now. And when they aren’t, I dare say 


it’s my fault.” 

They dined together, waiting for Vincent. But by the time he returned, 
Paul had disintegrated again. The Englishwoman spoke to Vincent: “Go 
and look after that kid.” Vincent, only half willing, found him in his room, 
heard only a petulant, self-righteous harangue on Vincent’s misconceptions 
about him. Which he answered grimly enough with André’s sentence: “You 
could have been adopted, given the freedom Stretton and I have: to teach 
them charity, and you something more about life. And André, who is 
infinitely merciful, saw it was no good.”’ Paul said: “Yes, for a Frenchman, 
he is merciful. But he would never understand. I think that man below 
is the devil and that he is following me.” 

The agony in his eyes, blue stones, glazed and burning, convinced 
Vincent. ‘‘Let’s look at it clearly,” he said. “Why did you go off with 
him ?” 

“T don’t quite know. You see, I’m more accustomed than you to that 
sort of man.” 

“Sort of swank then?” 

“Perhaps. You’ve had such luck, you people. I was just as well-raised. 
And if I’d had your education —.” 

“Cut that out. If you want education, you'll get it. I’ll tell you this, 
Paul —.” The countryman of Blake took a long breath, lifted the apricot- 
tanned head, darker than his hair. His eyes counted paint-flaws on the wall, 
his imagination aware but sightless. He said: —- ‘““That man is an ambu- 
latory, Mediterranean sore, living on the viciousness of our vices. But I 
think he’s a shadow, d’you see — the image, the signature of a very living 
thing that is your torment. He is nothing, a corpse, a nuisance; but he may 
be under orders. Orders he knows even.” 


Paul amazed him, breaking into sobs, the unfathomable hysteria of the 
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damned. He took him by the shoulders, almost to his heart, and said: “You 
have only to summon your courage. It’ll come: and he’ll melt.” 

But Paul sobbed on, racked noises leaving his body, as a man might spew 
up formless evil spirits. Vincent hitched him into the crook of his arm, each 
jerk of the slight shoulders registered against his heart. Was this the 
beginning of purification? He caressed, careful not to talk — Paul at last 
lay still ; then sat up suddenly, slung his fine ankles to the floor, went to the 
lavabo and washed his face. With hot water: with cold: with cologne. Drew 
a wet comb through his hair, worked on his cheeks with a powder-wad. 

“Thank you for letting me cry. It did me a lot of good.” 

“Where are you going now?” 

“Down to the lounge. I don’t think he’ll come there. I’ve got a book.” 

“What sort of a book?” 

“T like it. Is about the sort of gentlemen my people were, like yours. The 
sort I might have been.” Vincent was conscious of the whine, the sniff: 
mixed with the utter truth. He sat on the side of the bed pensive and 
fatigued. 

He went down to the garage and saw to his car; and there among its 
intricacies, anchored himself against flights onto planes of suffering which 
produced the phenomena of one fair boy weeping on his bed, and one green, 
gap-toothed figure dodging on the quays. Also distaste, division and disgust 
among a band of friends. He ate up his car’s insides like cake, here was 
something precise to do, for people who were dependants on his car’s flights 
for their pleasure. He had worked himself into a serenity a little too ardent, 
to be sane when, rising from his knees, he saw the Pimp looking in at the 
garage door, pulling something out of his loose pockets, a book or a box? 

“Get out,” he cried. The man’s mouth moved; it sounded like whistling. 
Something flapped. He went off. Up the moonlight-stair Vincent had 
watched last night. 

He left the garage and crossed the square to the hotel. It was getting 
late. In a corner of the empty salon he found Paul with his book. A child 
sent to Coventry in the arid, frivolous, depressing room. His face was still 
scorched with crying. “Vincent, for pity’s sake, don’t give me up. It is true 
what you said: there are evil spirits round me. I’ve been too kicked to fight 
them alone. You invited me out of hell into heaven, and it seems I brought 
my own hell with me. For pity’s sake — ” 

And pity like a naked, new-born babe striding the blast. Vincent flung 
himself off down the corridor to André’s room, and found him alone. “I’ve 
sent that child sky-high and it seems to have kicked him permanently off his 
legs. I’m out of power; I can’t handle him.” The passionate sentences, 
thrust into literal French, intrigued André: “Oh these little boys with more 
sensibility than wits. I know them. Send him up to me.” 
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He went back: “André says you’re to go to him.” 

“T’m ashamed.” 

“Do as he tells you.” 

Leer yo 

Vincent sat on the foot of André’s bed. All lights were out but the read- 
ing lamp that lit the Frenchman’s hands, the gay, dark, imagination-worn 
head in rose-gold shadows. Paul drew up a stool to the bed and sat between 
them, leaning against it, his hands on the sheets. 

“Mon gosse, what is this trouble about? Vincent tells me that you are 
afraid of the Pimp. But Stretton says that he saw you talking to him last 
night.” 

“T did worse than that. I went with him up the old town, with the 
sailors. Today I saw him again. He would speak to me. Today I saw that 
there were evil things all around me. And I see the man everywhere. In 
places where I know he can’t be. He is a devil. I am being punished again. 
I am always being punished — ” 

André scribbled a note and gave it to Vincent. “Take that down to the 
‘patron’. It is to say that if that man is seen round the hotel again, I and my 
friends leave. That should settle it. Will that do, boy?” 

When Vincent returned to his place, Paul had drawn closer to the bed, 
and André’s hands were invisible, the boy’s face laid on them. 

“My little one, you are young and handsome. Clever at some things, 
Vincent says, and neither poor nor sick. What is it that spoils your life?” 

Paul answered in a low voice: “It has always been the same. When I was 
at school. People are unjust to me. I hadn’t laughed much in years till I 
knew Vincent. He can make me giggle. And in spite of his friends who hate 
me, he brought me here and introduced me to you. And my filth’s followed 
me just the same. I’m in prison like I was before. Then something that 
separates me from you — Dudley and Stretton are quite justified. I shall 
never hold it against them that they won’t know me. But I’m sorry I was 
rude to you today.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said André, looking out as Vincent had done, summoning 
his angel — “it is your attitude to life, to people that is wrong — Don’t 
you know that the kind of general insolence in which you take pleasure, 
makes people your enemies; separates you, as you say? When your charm is 
all you have. You ruin that and wonder that you are ruined. If you used 
it, you would have friends, and your devils would vanish and your life 
fill with pleasantness.” 

“But I am better, much better, much more moral since Vincent — ” 

“When did Vincent preach morals to you? Morals are an excuse for a 
boy of your sort: to justify your tempers. Or hags to ride you to hell. Leave 


your little virtues alone, and attend to the virtue which gave you Vincent. 
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Don’t you know that God does not like us for the things we think good ? For 
the rest, courage —” He pulled a silver ring down his‘arm and slipped it 
on the boy’s wrist. ““Wear that tonight if you are afraid.” The lovely, tired 
voice ran on — an energy fatigue seemed to strengthen, and all the vicissi- 
tudes of man. Paul kept his face laid on the hand he clung to, the bracelet 
that had changed wrists lighting the sheets. “Remember the old woman 
who had been pious, at heaven’s gate, who was secretly afraid because when 
she was a child she had once stolen cherries from a tree. She told Peter all 
the good she had done, and while he called up God the Father, prayed that 
the cherry tree had been forgotten. Until God answered: ‘Let her in. After 
all, it’s the woman who robbed the cherry tree.’ It is a sin to wear thorns 
when God meant you to wear roses.” 

Vincent, silent, curled-up, heard Paul’s rare, short, flute-laugh. Knew 
he was listening to the Kourotrophos, the bringer-up-of-boys; André, the 
peacock of the world, who had borne the cross. Paul was smiling at him, 
and now he had lifted his head, Vincent saw André’s hand wet with his 
tears. 

It was late. It seemed as if there was a huge balance in the room, a scale 
filling up and up against the other which had been filled. Paul’s face was 
hidden again, this time on his knees. André spoke on, but Vincent dreamed 
that the scales held the life and death of Paul. If the high one sank, a cup 
would sail in down a light ray (he imagined it through a hole in the shutter 
slats). There would be a lance with it, and an aureole for the boy. If it did 
not, well, he could only see a seedy man with green teeth, following them 
about. 

There was a knock at the door. Without waiting, Stretton came in and 
stood a moment against André’s bath-robes. André said: ‘‘A moment, 
Stretton.”’ Paul sat up, and both he and Vincent had time to see Stretton’s 
face, set like the Lucifer of the English imagination in blasting pride and 
contempt. A son of the morning, visiting a son of the morning, his eyes were 
on Paul, the scorn in them a thing to cross dreams.— “Come back in a 
quarter of an hour.” He went out. The high scale stayed in air. Paul got 
up: “Thank you very much, André. You’ve done me a lot of good. I'll say 
good-night now. I’m very tired — Good-night.” Vincent followed him., 
“Well,” he said, “now can you have a little faith ?” and saw Paul look 
at him with lost sweetness that hardened again through misery past com- 
prehension to a coarse denial that would never have him again. | 

“Almost,” he said, “I had. It was like music that you could see. Till 
Stretton came. Then it turned not real: flat: a bit of pretence. Stretton 
did it. He meant it to. He’s in with the man on the quays.” And at Vin- 
cent’s agonized laugh — “I’m not so frightened now. I reckon I can get 


along. But not as André meant. Not after the way Stretton looked at me. 
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He’s put me back in my place. I know now that the filthy can never mix 
with the clean. He won’t forgive you in a hurry either. Or André when he’s 
thought it over. D’you think I need give him back his bracelet ? The boys in 
Paris will think I got it for something else. Sorry, Vincent. I hope, I 
hope — Oh, only that Stretton will never be able to bitch you as he’s 
bitched me.” 

Vincent felt very cold — utterly tired. He took Paul’s wrist and slipped 
off the silver ring. “If you ever want it back, you will only have to ask for 
Tt 

“Thanks, but I shan’t. I’m off tomorrow. Run into you sometime if you 
care to remember me. I should like that — Vincent, you’re a poor fish to 
take it so hard. It’s my business. I shall be gone before the rest of you are up. 
Good-night.” 


O 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TO MRS. ANN RADCLIFFE 


Howard Baker 


The sea assumes a thousand conformations 
Rending noiselessly the glass of blue 
Preceding instances, displaying small 

Steel compasses and rulers after which 

The mind can only grope; it gropes in forests 
Like those that crept up to Udolpho where 
The young, the innocent was harassed by 

A fever of vagaries. Oh, you tell 

Me that the beautiful pure soul will right 
The evil, but I doubt it. The mariner, 

The horizon, and the sun — these compute 
A locus — and a terse acknowledgment 

Of horizon on horizon, of a waste 

On waste, so many that one knows the lands 
Are mostly desert. I think of Mrs. Radcliffe 
In London, ill and weary of heroic 
Improvisions. The sea may be a net 

Thrown over birds, but we pursue old habits 
And move by charts — move with the surety 
Of one who copes with sickness in the body. 
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NEW ENGLAND VICTORIAN EPISODES 
PENNYTHINKER 


1922 


Robert McAlmon 


PENNYTHINKER’S DECISIONS 


I 


Spring brightened the village campus 

while students strolled on grassy lawns midst trees. 
Elders and weeping willows cast string shadows 

on bright frocks that young girls wore. 

Boys played rampantly with boisterous glee on sidestreets. 


Pennythinker strolled, and thought the scene 
“So young, fresh, and exquisite. 
Just too much the last word in young and carefree beauty. 


“How Watteau would have revelled in this. 

Young things romping, agile and unafraid,” 

he reflected, and mourned, “So unlike my own young years 
spent companionless with old maid aunts in a great box house. 
Those were times of tremulous terrors and sleepless nights. 

I moved too fearfully surrounded by spectres 

of an untaught imagination to tire myself daytimes with play. 


“Tt would be all I could ask to have always 
a number of young things about to care for; 
only to have them running to me with their troubles. 


“Tife as an idea is all right. I want no reality. 

Give me the divine trivialities, 

the little, exquisite emotions over flowers, perfumes, 
sounds, movement, color,— and youth.” 


II 


Moonmusing in palliative balcony darkness 


Pennythinker heard her oboe-toned laughter. 
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“T’ve been told she likes me more than well,” he sighed, 
“but again I must give up to finding to what extent. 

That is one of the things I can’t afford. 

But she compels me. She is the kind of flesh that I adore.” 


Behind his glaciated stare was no steeled resignation, 
but a look carnivorous, hunted and hunting, 
a stare of terror gone stale. 


“T know so well what it is I want, in flesh, 

and in the quality of things and people about 

which are to be intimate with the inner me. 

I feel released from New England now 

but for this ghastly poverty. I shudder 

at the idea of some fanciful god who cares what we do. 

He gives no indication then, unless he likes suffering. 

I must get away to Europe where they understand, and accept. 


“T must look into this matter though; 
find out to what extent she is attracted to me. 
Good God! If that is only another illusion! 


“T suppose one’s only way is to die. 

‘Then recognition, and perhaps 

some sort of decent appreciation follow — 
when it can no longer matter. 

I get so sick of those who ask for everything 
and give nothing in return.” 


III 


Having plucked flowers on the mountain sides 
Pennythinker was fatigued. 

“My stomach drops down on me 

because of that accident — stepping into a manhole — 
VeaTS BEON. 5c A wed This atmosphere! 

This clarity of space, hill lines, and foliage tonalities! 
If I had consulted my emotions I would go on forever, 
but one eventually learns one’s limitations.” 


Pottering about his room he arranged flowers 
to judge their color schemes. 


A lavender hyacinth above narcissus and black pansies 
re gern ge ee 
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“This is just too exactly the thing 

to have made Cezanne know he must paint it,” 
he declared, giving the vase a background 

by draping a blue and orange tie about it. 


“It’s too wonderful being an artist 

so that one has nothing to think of 

but a line, a bit of color, or a mass formation. 

How sick I get of the gas about profundity, 

sentiment, reality, and truth. 

Such concepts should be barred from the language 

along with ideas about beauty and nobility and the sublime. 
“T must begin painting tomorrow. 

I am so tired trying to create for myself the illusion 

that people have affection for me. 

Ugh! When they speak of my “intellect” and “austerity’’, 
even you — as if I ever looked forbidding! 


“Tf I ever did let myself go!” 


Ceasing to speak for a moment he gazed 

with carnivorous connoisseuring eyes at the room’s spacings. 
“Lovely, just too lovely, today has been. 

When it takes so little to make one happy 

it seems one might be permitted that little, always.” 


IV 
News filtered in on gossip. 
A lad, whom Pennythinker knew, was drowned at sea. 
In the café square before the moon arose 
a Frenchman strangled at a shrieking lady, 
and Pennythinker knew “that if the moon were out 
those two would likely be at something different. 


The Finnish boy with theosophic tendencies 
had suicided since his wealthy older woman had left him. 
He could not live a poor man, so his note read. 


Pennythinker sat, complacent, gay, 
for the youthful painter with him thought him a master. 
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‘Do they think I still have emotions about such things?” 
he asked. ‘People will copulate and fight; 

someone is always being born or dying. 

Can we waste sympathy on such final things? 

My God, after all these years, what I’ve been through! 
As if it were coldness to accept what happens! 


PENNYTHINKER’S FRUSTRATIONS 
I 


“Indeed,” Pennythinker was gay and facetious, 
“T could arrive at the ball looking a high Rajah, 
or an Indian potentate smothered in jewels thick as onions 


over a well grilled steak. 
Wouldn't I be the luscious dish too? 


“But —I shall simply wear my evening suit 

with one great orchid pinned to the coat lapel. 

That will nullify the triteness of a boiled front; 

and I assure you, I shall be aloof and much to myself. 
All I wish is to sit and watch proceedings 

so as to become in no way a part of the jam. 

That sort of plunging into the riot is bye for me. 


“T’m almost reconciled to the realization 

that neither my personality nor my intestines — 
(They will drop down in me if I over-exert) — 

are of the sort that let me abandon myself 

to the excesses that people attempt to amuse themselves. 


“And even in the most riotous gatherings 

there are always a few that come to sit and converse 
or be quiet. “They find my repose a variation. 

If they only knew! If I ever did express myself! 


II 
Wind, vulgarly blowsy, swirling, 
blew elemental tang upon bourgeois streets 
in whirlpools of dust, paper, and odors 
stenched with a kitchen nostalgia. 


“His lovely legs are just too wonderful, 


the last word,” Pennythinker declaimed, 
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as gazelle-bodied boys, shy and pink, 
ran in flamboyant diffidence through his conscious. 


Stars pricked the sky’s impalpable flesh 
and a quiver of tender ecstasy 
swept the night’s arena. 


Incontrovertibly more commanding 

as an iceberg, revealing 

“the slopgullion of emotion 

frozen to clarity in his centre,” 

Pennythinker deigned to melt and beam. 

“Eagle without a cliff” he descended from thwarted heights 
to smile on gorgeous youth. 

Some passion glances are better jewel-glittering, 

and Pennythinker, slipped from his throne of arrogance, 
lacked his camel-haughty fascination of dignity. 


Antelopes now limped across his imaginings, 

their horns crumbling. 

Gazelles fattened and shed hair with love season by. 
Pennythinker was deciding to paint 

something abstract, and hard and cold. 


“I’m through with being human,” Pennythinker asserted, 
glaring at the daughter of love drinking his boy’s coffee, 
coquettishly sure of her conquest. 

Glaze rather than jewel-glitter 

was the scintillant light in Pennythinker’s eyes. 


III 
Economically safe for a time 
Pennythinker enjoyed charming humanity. 
He did not drink but he loved the scene 
of wild things being reckless. 
Night was soothed with a subdued cosmopolitan throb. 


Reboantly, murmurs of city noises dissolved 

into lengthening lapses of late night quiet. 

Fervor for years withheld re-glowed in Pennythinker. 
“He’s just too sweet and clean-minded 

for all his affectation of tough pugnacity,” 
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he confided, speaking of an amateur boxer. 
“The most sensitive person with his intuitions, 
if he never does have an idea beyond the moment’s emotion. 


Indeed, why should he?” 


The boxer, catching a French girl’s eye, 
departed saying, ‘So long, mamma wants papa.” 


Pennythinker, slumping back into his chair, 

glared with vulturish eyes of life-hate 

into the abyss of time, of maddening, detail-filled space, 

of people passing and of incidents unemphasized. 

Only after two days of austere intellectualization 

to freeze his sensibilities to disdain of human pastimes 

could he comment, “Christ, how I detest personal relationships.” 


O 


POEM 
Kathleen Tankersley Young 


falling off a fence MARYANN 
maryann color of old honey 

falling off maryANN 

or being seduced under lilacs (maryann) 


mating with lilacs: 
MARYANN mother of twin black children 


falling off no more fences 
falling no more 


remembering slimly: maryANN color of dead honey, 
lilacs, Lilacs, LIlacs, LILAcs, LILACs, till she die. 


the ripe sweet scent of lilacs where they had tricked her, 

had taken the la de do brilliancy of running on fences, 
MARYANN tricked by beauty, dying slowly of beauty, maryann, 
color of black honey, dreaming no more. 
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BY REVERSAL SALUTE TO THOSE WHO BY 
REVERSAL 


Sherry Mangan 


I 


CONSCIENCE OF EXAMINATION 

But it has always been so from Socrates’s theory of knowledge to our 
latest irritation at the obviosities of T S Eliot. If appearance of elementary 
obscenities show New England to be apodeictically to the point of nauseous 
platitude an old lady, then she has frisky eyebrows still whenafter readily 
expected the interior and thereby to certain ones so deliciously friskier ac- 
tions whereof the knowing Bostonians are witnesses. 

It is still true that the man is purple to the extreme of a fixation. Wherein 
on the basis of sound classical education of which remains the ability to 
use once a month a misquoted tag of Horace, there grow furious interrup- 
tions, pregnant as telegrams; wherein on the basis of sound health attested 
by weekly illnesses and lack of sympathetic consideration among friends 
there blossom the melancholy flowers of artistic misanthropy; wherein on 
the basis of the unarrived-at future past mistakes are not for much longer 
forgiven. The purple, a paint, fixed, suggests the comic mask. And she 
asked : ‘What about the other nine, who, you say, don’t exist? How do they 
feel about it? Are they heartbroken too?’ Smiling like bad steel, she dared 
say ‘too’. Objectivity, like the rest, has its enervations. Nor has he long, this 
purple man. 

It is quite true that he said long since that no man loves a woman but 
only whatever of himself has become spiritually part of her. The rutting, 
of course, none can control: we are betrayed. 

His has not hers to control. Nor could he, the other R, the consumptive 
one, in a hotel room, with subjective typewriter penetrate the fastnesses of 
language to the man-of-purple’s heart. Who shall this vitreous progress 
lead? If neither, when shall a mesyach rise? 

Infidelity and weariness have dignity in train. Personal incidents not in- 
clusive. The non-literary mind moreover may be the mind of Dostoievski. 
Patient objective chronicling maketh the heart sick, the book big, and the 
finality great. Tristesse inevitable to dogmatic self-assurance may have such 
results as never Richard’s philosophy dreamed on. 

Not enough weariness to make parents children calls for removal. The 
vitreous man reappearing grows more dogmatic still: his dogmatism, which 


is the dogmatism behind the purple, traceable from early Catholicism, be- 
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trays the dogmatism of dogmatic basis. Not fluid: nor Heracleitan river nor 
oneiric necromancy can move this to fluidity. Scholarship entered the room 
hereafter, his wife being busy frying potatoes, and (he tells you it was de- 
liberate) postured warningly as the death. But this was a trick requiring 
scarce even a straw hat to operate. Shown the initial dulness, the initial 
solidity, the initial heartease tablet of dogmatism, he wept and called for 
turpentine. 


II 


THE PASSING OF THE PURPLE 
Easier to operate the engineless cab of the Twentieth Century Limited in 

the Grand Central Terminal than to pass through the eye of this dilemma 
into the kingdom where my lonely fathers have garnered a great crop of 
loneliness for me: a crop only waiting in their mammoth loneries for me 
to possess. “This is my milk and honey? 

Si: These are your milk and honey: a play. 

B-mol: This cannot grieve. 

Si (rising): This. 

No: Call it a game. 

Si: Calling it no name, do it. 


In the difference of these meanings, these two kind friends, lie the fault 
of words, the beginnings of tenderness, and who shall say what ultimate 
maturities. 

The play is done. Produce it. Swathe it, says No, sardonically, an unin- 
terested Mephistopheles, stepping from the play. On The Face Of The 
Earth, interpolated from codex gamma, should be a character. Yes, in 
the richness the force, in the distance the force; even in the far far lands of 
night and where there is no poetry, poetry being living (dogmatism: con- 
verse not true), against which belief we will struggle until at last overtaken 
by genius the grim reaper. 

Come. Is a case-history, as a fragment caught poignantly by the moving 
spotlight, naively worth the eternal carrying of that image in the mind? 
Have those who dared, on water or in hill towns, whose pianos have killed 
old women by their weight and themselves by the perpetual ditherdither- 
dither of the tunes of the mind any ulterior significance other than the scores 
of games or the paralipomena of transitory experience ? 

These things are not against no longer existent ruin. Hope long deferred 
maketh the heart sick; calligraphy long practised maketh the mind smooth. 
Didacticism long longed for bringeth the peace of accepted command. 
Could a woman be right about the superiority of the essay, or Oneside right 
in saying that only dignity, death, and braces keep a man’s pants up? 

These are postulated, wherein our expected buttons not arriving make 
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trousers elevators to our humanity. On that oasis toward which those of 
sodality cast eyes famished by the ravages of common sense there stands so 
poor an aviator selling real estate that the heart again is sick and the mind 
weary. These fragments, he repeats, he shored up against his ruin. But they 
will not save him, being themselves fragments of precedent ruin, for, 
rattling the dead bones of a second far too late autopsy, he finds himself 
obstinated far out. If the Lutetians needed the break of classic prose-form, 
remarked On The Face Of The Earth, joining No, if the neopseudoclassi- 
cists (nés Romanticks) of our own shores, having recently acquired from 
their apostle Thomas a taste for tea and definition, needed no less sup- 
posedly (since they so fear both error and success) the curbing of their 
uncultured meanderings, what, he continued with an expansive gesture, 
what does a simple and unprepossessed genius need save simply food and 
lodging and silence and contempt? 

We had no answer for him, but offered stamps in conclusion. Verities 
after stamps. These danced idly. Practicable expression upon such plot 
calls for lives of only significance. We all rose, looking intently at one 
another. No phrased it. Can we thus hope, he asked slowly, that the purifi- 
cation of living from unessential distractions, sought for so long with 
thimbles and care, will be the purely byproductive result of a mental mech- 
anism? Salute! 


O 


BUFFALO DANCE 
Norman Lewis Dodge 


You and I behind the rain 

are devious and indirect; 

the minutes drip like water, 

and our words like circumspect 
cold rain-drops down the drains 
of houses. We are more or less 
(with numbers and with cellar-doors) 
like houses too — but I digress. 

I think that you and I shall be 
less carefully to one another 
always no less a mystery, 

even when we come to know 
each other shall I call it utterly. 
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THE STRAWBERRY SEASON 
Erskine Caldwell 


Early in the Spring when the strawberries began to ripen everybody went 
from place to place helping the farmers gather them. If it had been a good 
season for the berries and if there were many acres to pick there would 
sometimes be as many as thirty-five or forty people in one field. Some men 
brought their families along, going from one farm to the next as fast as 
the berries could be gathered. They slept in barns or any place they could 
find. And because the season was so short everybody had to work from sun- 
rise to sunset. 

We used to have the best times picking strawberries. There were always 
a lot of girls there and it was great fun teasing them. If one of them stooped 
over a little too far and showed the least bit of herself whoever saw her 
first shouted, ‘Cyclone! Cyclone!” as loud as he could. The rest of us 
would take up the yell and pass it all over the field. The other girls would 
giggle among themselves and pull their skirts down. The girl who had 
caused the shouting would blush and hurry away to the packing shed with 
a tray of baskets. By the time she returned some other girl had stooped 
over too far and everybody was laughing at her. 

There was a girl named Fanny Forbes who was always showing some 
of herself by stooping over too far. Everybody liked Fanny. 

Another thing we had a lot of fun out of was what we called “straw- 
berry-slapping”. One of us would slip up behind a girl while she was stoop- 
ing over filling her baskets and drop a big juicy ripe strawberry down her 
dress. It usually stopped midway of her back and there we slapped it good 
and hard. The mashed strawberry made a mess. The red juice oozed 
through the cloth and made a big round stain. If the berry was against the 
skin it was even worse. Very few girls minded that though. Everybody wore 
his old clothes in the fields and it did not matter about the stain. The worst 
part was being laughed at. Everybody stopped picking berries to laugh. 
When that was over everybody went back to work and forgot it until 
somebody else got “‘strawberry-slapped”. We had a lot of fun picking 
berries. 

Fanny Forbes got more strawberry-slappings than any other girl. All 
the boys and men liked her and she never got angry. Fanny was good- 
looking too. That had a lot to do with it. 

Fanny said she had never been anyone’s sweetheart. I wish she had been 


mine. 
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One day I went to a field where I knew the strawberry crop was good. 
It was a small field of only three or four acres and nobody ever bothered to 
go there. I decided to go before somebody else did. 

When I reached the field Fanny was finishing the first two rows. She had 
thought of having the whole field to herself, just as I had thought of doing. 
We did not mind the other being there as long as no one else came. 

“Hello, Fanny,” I said. “What made you think of coming over here to 
Mr. Gunby’s place today?” 

“The same thing that made you think of it, I guess,” she answered, 
blowing the sand off a handful of berries and putting them in her mouth. 

We started off side by side. Fanny was a fast picker and it was all I 
could do to keep up with her. 

About an hour before noon the sun came out hot and the sky became 
cloudless. The berries were ripening almost as fast as we could gather them. 
Fanny filled a dozen boxes from her next row. She could pick all day and 
never have a single piece of vine among her berries. She used only the thumb 
and the next two fingers, making a kind of triangle that grasped the berry 
close to the stem and lifted it off. She never mashed a berry like some 
people were forever doing. 

I had never before noticed it in any other field, but today Fanny was 
barelegged. In the afternoon it was much cooler without stockings, of 
course, and it was the best way to keep from wearing them out in the 
knees. She saw me looking at her bare legs and she smiled just a little I 
thought. I wanted to tell her how nice looking they were but I did not 
dare to. I did not know her well enough. 

The mid-afternoon was even hotter than it had been at twelve o'clock. 
The slight breeze we felt in the morning had gone away and the sun hung 
over us like a burning glass. Fanny’s legs were burned brown. 

Before I knew what I was doing I stole up behind Fanny and dropped 
a great big juicy berry down the open neck of her dress. It frightened her 
at first. Believing that I was several rows away she thought it was a bug 
or insect of some kind that had fallen down the neck of her dress. When 
she jumped up and saw me standing behind her however she laughed and 
reached down into the bosom of her dress for the berry. I was certain I saw 
it under her dress. Before she could reach it with her hands I slapped it as 
hard as I could. I thought surely she would laugh as she had always done 
when somebody strawberry-slapped her, but this time she did not laugh. 
She sat down quickly, hugging herself tightly. I then realized something 
was wrong. I had slapped her breasts. She looked up at me and there were 
tears in her eyes. I fell on my knees beside her. 

“What’s the matter, Fanny?” I begged. “Did I hurt you? I didn’t mean 


to. Honest, I didn’t mean to.” 
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“I know you didn’t mean to,” she said, the tears falling on her lap, “but 
it did hurt. You mustn’t hit me there.” 

“T’ll never do it again, Fanny. I promise I won't.” 

“Tt’s all right now,” she smiled painfully. “It still hurts a little though.” 

Her head fell on my shoulder. I put my arms around her. She wiped the 
tears from her eyes. 

“Tt’s all right now,” she repeated. “It will stop hurting soon.” 

She lifted her head and smiled at me. Her large round blue eyes were the 
shade of the sky when the sun has begun to rise. 

“T’ll never strawberry-slap you again as long as I live, Fanny,” I 
pleaded, hoping she would forgive me. 

Fanny unbuttoned the dress down to her waist. The berry was mashed 
beneath her underclothes. The scarlet stain looked like a morning-glory 
against the white cloth. 

“T’ll have to unfasten this too, to get the berry out,” she hesitated. 

“Let me get it,” I urged. “You don’t want the juice all over your fingers.” 

She unfastened the undergarment. The berry lay crushed between her 
breasts. They were milk-white and the centre of each was stained like a 
mashed strawberry. Hardly knowing what I was doing I hugged her tightly 
in my arms and kissed her lips for a long time. The crushed strawberry fell 
to the ground beside us. 

‘When we got up the sun was setting and the earth was becoming cool. 
We found our boxes and baskets of berries and walked across the fields 
to the barn. When we got there Mr. Gunby counted them and paid us 
the money we had earned. 

We went through the barnyard to the front of the house and stood at 
the gate looking at each other several minutes. Neither of us said anything. 
Fanny had once said she had never had a sweetheart. I wish she had been 
mine. 

Fanny turned and went down the road in one direction and I went up 
the road in another. It was the end of the strawberry season. 
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VIRGIL THOMSON 
Georges Hugnet 


Ce qui a séduit dans les chants négres: la pureté, la simplicité, la grandeur, 
un lyrisme merveilleux et nouveau. Quelles lecons de poésie nous sont 
données dont personne n’a su profiter encore. Tous ceux qui ont abordé art 
négre (Picasso excepté et Tristan Tzara), ont raté leur coup: ils ont fait de 
léxotisme. 

Ces qualités: pureté, simplicité . . . (et je ne parle pas de la science du 
contrepoint que Ion rencontre dans certains airs négres) je les retrouve dans 
la musique de Virgil Thomson. Je me plais 4 les y retrouver mélées aux 
rythmes éternels des chants populaires, des cantiques du dimanche, des 
chansons et des rondes d’enfants. Naturellement il n’y a aucune intention 
de ce genre chez Virgil Thomson. Mais son esprit posséde ces qualités et sa 
musique est claire, enjouée, et agit sur la peau de bienfaisante facon. Elle 
est une sorte dhéliothérapie. C’est son immense pureté qui lui a permis de 
mettre en musique les poémes de la Duchesse de Rohan, ce Douanier 
Rousseau de la poésie, notre ““Berceau de Gertrude Stein” et ces “Quatre 
poémes” qu’un de nos amis surnomma si justement la “Valse grégorienne”, 
ce qui donne une idée trés exacte de la musique qui les accompagne. Surnom 
dautant plus juste que Virgil Thomson connait admirablement bien les 
chants grégoriens et toute la musique déglise et que consciemment ou 
inconsciemment il s’en inspire. 

Sa musique accompagne les poemes. Elle reste une ceuvre indépendante 
et le tout forme une ceuvre qui est constituée de deux apports distincts mais 
qui demeure une. Jamais je n’ai rencontré un musicien qui voilat moins les 
intentions des poétes. I] va plus loin: il les met en valeur. I] met sa rose 
magique, fraiche pour [éternité, 4 la boutonniére des poémes. Je ne peux 
plus lire les poémes de la Duchesse de Rohan ni les miens sans chantonner, 
comme je ne puis imaginer sans musique “Malborough” ou “Maman, les 
petits bateaux. . .” 

Pour ce qui est de l'influence du chant grégorien, elle se fait sentir, mais 
toujours assez lointaine, surtout dans certaines proses de Gertrude Stein que 
Virgil Thomson a mises en musique et dans un opéra qu'il a ecrit avec elle. 
Le chant grégorien lui sert de base et de fond. Sur lui il se livre a toutes les 
fantaisies, 4 tous les ensorcellements. C’est un ruisseau qui a trouvé sa 
campagne et qui s’y livre a des éclats de rire joyeux. 

Je ne parle ici que des derniéres ceuvres de Virgil Thomson. Au concert 


qu’il a donné récemment, sur le programme etaient reunies les ceuvres 
nn 
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nouvelles et d’autres plus anciennes. On pouvait ainsi voir son évolution, de 
la “Sonate d’église” dont j’ai admiré la science sire et précise, aux “Capital 
Capitals”, courant musical long et rapide, débit dun torrent splendidement 
clair, en passant par le “Cantique de Salomon”, grand et dépouillé, et par 
les “Variations et Fugues” ott lorgue jouait avec virtuosité avec les lumi- 
neuses ritournelles presque enfantines des cantiques populaires américains. 

Ai-je moins apprécié par partialité la “Sonate déglise”, qui pour moi 
représente une facon d’écrire dont il faut se détacher: la “musique moderne” 
pleine de dissonances dont le charme est maintenant usé pour nous? Mais 
je respecte l'art merveilleux dont elle fait preuve. Virgil Thomson a trouvé 
mieux. Son domaine est bien a lui et c’est une campagne élyséenne. La 
fraicheur de lair qu’on y respire est voisine de celle qu’on respire dans le 
jardin de Erik Satie. “Capital Capitals” et toutes les mélodies de Virgil 
Thomson sont d'un apport trés neuf et marquent une nouvelle maniére 
décrire. 


Post-Scriptum: 
VIRGIL THOMSON 
OU 
LE MAITRE DE DANSE 
Virgil Thomson n’écrit pas de la musique. Quand il est couché sur le 
dos, dans sa téte la musique devient une abeille, une ruche, puis du miel. 
Et voici de la musique pour faire danser, pour faire danser, pour faire 
danser les anges et les négres, les poétes et les pompiers, les fillettes en robes 
blanches et les dames a face-a-mains, pour faire danser dans la rue des 
petites pensionnaires et au bord de la mer des anémones, des poissons, des 
coquillages et des maisonnettes ripolinées, pour faire danser des étoiles et 
des garcons un peu rouges, pour faire danser dans une prairie sans limite, 
uniformément blanche, des grosses fleurs bleues et dans un vallon des 
oliviers auxquels monte tout un peuple minuscule qui au bout des feuilles, 
Ja ot les coccinelles s’envolent, crie: “‘Virgil Thomson, Virgil Thomson. . . ” 
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FIVE WORDS IN A LINE 


Gertrude Stein 

Five words in a line. 

Bay and pay make a lake. 

Have to be held with what. 

They have to be held with what they have to be held. 

Dependent of dependent of why. 

With a little cry. 

Make of awake. 

Five words in a line. 

Four words in a line. 

They make it with it being please to have withheld with with it. 

Four words in one line. 

If to pay by postage. 

At all to delay to pay by postage. 

If he is he then he will follow me but will he. With them. With will he. 

Really. Five words in a line. 

There is every way to-day to say in with a whitened end with it. 

Pardon there with ours. 

It is very little that will. That in that in that will. 

Four words in one line. 

Have withhold. Have withheld. 

Six words in one line. 

They were alike. With them. They went with wish. If they had the 
possibility of annoyance. 

Six words in one line. 

They are as well as alike. 

Three were by theirs allied. 

If they were true to usual. A refusal. Made carriage with a weeding. 
Without varied vary roses. 

But with them. 

Withhold. 


They look at him and they know what he thinks. 
Now they could when they look at him. 


When they were married by him this made away. 


Barred to be barred. 
Ba cient ti etre 
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Why little a long a lain made with a piled with adapt. 


Very benevolently she left for him. 

If she could with and did dazzle. 

Why were they changing two in yet or all day. 

It is very happily that it is with added that it is as it is a gold or is told. 
Commence again that we like waving. 


Once every day once a day they make it do. By this time a part of it is 
impressed favorably with keeping. If not by and with allowance. They 
mean that if they know. 


What does it look like if it looks like it. 


They came to the country and they asked them not to and they did a 
little at a time with whom with flourishes. 


Jenny Solomon 
Matter pan has acuteness in return she said with they did. 


Only now nearly known names a press with them. 


A Sofa 
Married a presently for them and known. It might be larger. 


It might not be as high as with them. 
To come back. 

If it looks like it. 

Without it. 

With it. 

If it looks like it with it. 

Four words in each line. 

If it does it looks as it does it looks like it. 
Does look like it. 

It does look like it. 

Five words in a line is right. 


By never being suspicious and always being careful she has never been 


robbed. 
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THE WORK OF GERTRUDE STEIN 


“Would I had seen a white bear! 
(for how can I imagine it?)” 


William Carlos Williams 


Let it be granted that whatever is new in literature the germ of it will 
be found somewhere in the writings of other times; only the modern empha- 
sis gives new work a present distinction. 

The necessity for this modern focus and the meaning of the changes in- 
volved are, however, another matter, the everlasting stumbling block to 
criticism. Here is a theme worth development in the case of Gertrude 
Stein — yet signally neglected. 

Why in fact have we not heard more generally from American scholars 
upon the writings of Miss Stein? Is it lack of heart or ability or just that 
theirs is an enthusiasm which fades rapidly of its own nature before the 
risks of today? 

* eK K K K K K K OK OK OK XK 

“The verbs auxiliary we are concerned in here, continued my father, 
are am; was; have; had; do; did; could; owe; make; made; suffer; 
shall; should; will; would; can; ought; used; or is wont, — .. or with 
these questions added to them; — Is it? Was it? Will it be? etc... Or 
affirmatively, — Or chronologically, — Or hypothetically, —If it was? 
If it was not? What would follow? —If the French beat the English? 
If the Sun should go out of the Zodiac?” 

“Now, by the right use and application of these, continued my father, 
in which a child’s memory should be exercised, there is no one idea can 
enter the brain, how barren soever, but a magazine of conceptions and con- 
clusions may be drawn forth from it. — Didst thou ever see a white bear? 
cried my father, turning his head round to Trim, who stood at the back 
of his chair. — No, an’ please your honor, replied the corporal. — But 
thou couldst discourse about one, Trim, said my father, in case of need ? — 
How is it possible, brother, quoth my Uncle Toby, if the corporal never 
saw one? — Lis the fact I want, replied my father, — and the possibility 
of it as follows.” 

“A white bear! Very well, Have I ever seen one? Might I ever have 
seen one? Am I ever to see one? Ought I ever to have seen one? Or can I 
ever see one? 

“Would I had seen a white bear! (for how can I imagine it?)” 

“If I should see a white bear, what should I say? If I should never see 
a white bear, what then?” 
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“If I never have, can, must, or shall see a white bear alive; have I ever 
seen the skin of one? Did I ever see one painted ? — described? Have I 
never dreamed of one?” 

Note how the words alive, skin, painted, described, dreamed come into 
the design in these sentences. The feeling is of words themselves, a curious 
immediate quality quite apart from their meaning, much as in music differ- 
ent notes are dropped, so to speak, into a repeated chord one at a time, one 
after another — for itself alone. Compare this with the same effects com- 
mon in all that Stein does. See Geography and Plays, ‘“They were both 
gay there.” To continue — 

“Did my father, mother, uncle, aunt, brothers or sisters, ever see a white 
bear? What would they give? How would they behave? How would the 
white bear have behaved? Is he wild? Tame? Terrible? Rough? Smooth?” 

Note the play upon rough and smooth (though it is not certain that this 
was intended), rough seeming to apply to the bear’s deportment, smooth 
to surface, presumably the bear’s coat. In any case the effect is that of a 
comparison relating primarily not to any qualities of the bear himself but 
to the words rough and smooth. And so to finish — 


“Ts the white bear worth seeing?” 
“Ts there any sin in it?” 
“Ts it better than a black one?” 


In this manner ends Chapter 43 of The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy. The handling of the words and to some extent the imaginative 
quality of the sentences is a direct forerunner of that which Gertrude Stein 
has woven today into a synthesis of its own. It will be plain, in fact, on close 
attention, that Sterne exercises not only the play (or music) of sight, sense 
and sound contrasts among the words themselves which Stein uses, but their 
grammatical play also — i.e. for, how, can I imagine it; did my ....; what 
would, how would, compare Stein’s ‘‘to have rivers; to halve rivers’’ etc. 
It would not. be too much to say that Stein’s development over a lifetime 
is anticipated completely with regard to subject matter, sense and grammar 
— in Sterne. 

Me Nae ouaks Tent pri epee di ereneres a 

Starting from scratch we get, possibly, thatch; just as they have always 
done in poetry. 

Then they would try to connect it up by something like — The mice 
scratch, beneath the thatch. 

Miss Stein does away with all that. The free-versists on the contrary used 
nothing else. They saved — The mice .. under the... .. 

It is simply the skeleton, the “formal” parts of writing, those that make 
form, that she has to do with, apart from the “burden” which they carry. 
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The skeleton, important to acknowledge where confusion of all knowledge 
of the “‘soft parts” reigns as at the present day in all intellectual fields. 

Stein’s theme is writing. But in such a way as to be writing envisioned as 
the first concern of the moment, dragging behind it a dead weight of logical 
burdens, among them a dead criticism which broken through might be a 
gap by which endless other enterprises of the understanding should issue — 
for refreshment. 

It is a revolution of some proportions that is contemplated, the exact 
nature of which may be no more than sketched here but whose basis is 
humanity in a relationship with literature hitherto little contemplated. 

And at the same time it is a general attack on the scholastic viewpoint, 
that medieval remnant, with whose effects from generation to generation 
literature has been infested to its lasting detriment. It is a break away from 
that paralyzing vulgarity of logic for which the habits of science and 
philosophy coming over into literature (where they do not belong) are to 
blame. 

It is this logicality as a basis for literary action which in Stein’s case, for 
better or worse, has been wholly transcended. 

She explains her own development in connection with ‘““Tender Buttons” 
(1914) “It was my first conscious struggle with the problem of correlat- 
ing sight, sound and sense, and eliminating rhythm; - - - now I am trying 
grammar and eliminating sight and sound (transition No. 14, Fall, 1928). 

Having taken the words to her choice, to emphasize further what she 
has in mind she has completely unlinked them (in her most recent work) 
from their former relationships in the sentence. This was absolutely essen- 
tial and unescapable. Each under the new arrangement has a quality of 
its own, but not conjoined to carry the burden science, philosophy and 
every higgledy piggledy figment of law and order have been laying upon 
them in the past. They are like a crowd at Coney Island, let us say, seen 
from an airplane. 

Whatever the value of Miss Stein’s work may turn out finally to be, 
she has at least accomplished her purpose of getting down on paper this 
much that is decipherable. She has placed writing on a plane where it may 
deal unhampered with its own affairs, unburdened with scientific and phil- 
osophic lumber. 

For after all, science and philosophy are today, in their effect upon the 
mind, little more than fetishes of unspeakable abhorrence. And it is through 
a subversion of the art of writing that their grip upon us has assumed its 
steel-like temper. 

What are philosophers, scientists, religionists; they that have filled up 
literature with their pap? Writers, of a kind. Stein simply erases their 
stories, turns them off and does without them, their logic (founded merely 
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on the limits of the perceptions) which is supposed to transcend the words, 
along with them. Stein denies it. The words, in writing, she discloses, 
transcend everything. 

Movement (for which in a petty way logic is taken) the so-called search 
for truth and beauty is for us the effect of a breakdown of the attention. 
But movement must not be confused with what we attach to it but, for 
the rescuing of the intelligence, must always be considered aimless, without 
progress. 

This is the essence of all knowledge. 

Bach might be an illustration of movement not suborned by a freight 
of purposed design, loaded upon it as in almost all later musical works; 
statement unmusical and unnecessary. Stein’s ‘“They lived very gay then” 
has much of the same quality of movement to be found in Bach — the com- 
position of the words determining not the logic, not the “story”, not the 
theme even, but the movement itself. As it happens, ““They were both gay 
there” is as good as some of Bach’s shorter fugues. 

Music could easily have a statement attached to each note in the manner 
of words, so that C natural might mean the sun, etc., and completely dull 
treatises be played — and even sciences finally expounded in tunes. 

Either, we have been taught to think, the mind moves in a logical sequence 
to a definite end which is its goal, or it will embrace movement without goal 
other than movement itself for an end and hail “transition” only as supreme. 

Take your choice, both resorts are an improper description of the mind 
in fullest play. 

If the attention could envision the whole of writing, let us say, at one 
time, moving over it in swift and accurate pursuit of the modern imperative 
at the instant when it is most to the fore, something of what actually 
takes place under an optimum of intelligence could be observed. It is an 
alertness not to let go of a possibility of movement in our fearful bedazzle- 
ment with some concrete and fixed present. The goal is to keep a be- 
leaguered line of understanding which has movement from breaking down 
and becoming a hole into which we sink decoratively to rest. 

The goal has nothing to do with the silly function which logic, natural 
or otherwise, enforces. Yet it is a goal. It moves as the sense wearies, re- 
mains fresh, living. One is concerned with it as with anything pursued 
and not with the rush of air or the guts of the horse one is riding — save 
to a very minor degree. 

Writing, like everything else is much a question of refreshed interest. 
It is directed, not idly, but as most often happens (though not necessarily 
so), toward that point not to be predetermined where movement is blocked 


(by the end of logic perhaps). It is about these parts, if I am not mistaken, 
that Gertrude Stein will be found. 
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There remains to be explained the bewildering volume of what Miss 
Stein has written, the quantity of her work, its very apparent repetitious- 
ness, its iteration, what I prefer to call its extension, the final clue to her 
meaning. 

It is, of course, a progression (not a progress) beginning, conveniently, 
with “Melanctha” (from Three Lives), and coming up to today. 

How in a democracy, such as the United States, can writing, which has 
to compete with excellence elsewhere and in other times, remain in the 
field and be at once objective (true to fact) intellectually searching, subtle 
and instinct with powerful additions to our lives? It is impossible, with- 
out invention of some sort, for the very good reason that observation about 
us engenders the very opposite of what we seek: triviality, crassness, and 
intellectual bankruptcy. And yet what we do see can in no way be excluded. 
Satire and flight are two possibilities but Miss Stein has chosen otherwise. 

But if one remain in a place and reject satire, what then? To be demo- 
cratic, local (in the sense of being attached with integrity to actual ex- 
perience) Stein, or any other artist, must for subtlety ascend to a plane of 
almost abstract design to keep alive. To writing, then, as an art in itself. 
Yet what actually impinges on the senses must be rendered as it appears, 
by use of which, only, and under which, untouched, the significance has to 
be disclosed. It is one of the major problems of the artist. 

“Melanctha” is a thrilling clinical record of the life of a colored woman 
in the present day United States, told with directness and truth. It is with- 
out question one of the best bits of characterization produced in America. 
It is universally admired. This is where Stein began. 

But for Stein to teli a story of that sort, even with the utmost genius, 
was not enough under the conditions in which we live, since by the very 
nature of its composition such a story does violence to the larger scene which 
would be portrayed. 

True, a certain way of delineating the scene is to take an individual like 
Melanctha and draw her carefully. But this is what happens. The more 
carefully the drawing is made, the greater the genius involved and the 
greater the interest that attaches, therefore, to the character as an individual, 
the more exceptional that character becomes in the mind of the reader and 
the less typical of the scene. 

It was no use for Stein to go on with Three Lives. There that phase 
of the work had to end. See Useful Knowledge, the parts on the U. S. A. 

Stein’s pages have become like the United States viewed from an airplane 
— the same senseless repetitions, the endless multiplications of toneless words, 
with these she had to work. 

No use for Stein to fly to Paris and forget it. The thing, the United 
States, the unmitigated stupidity, the drab tediousness of the democracy, the 
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overwhelming number of the offensively ignorant, the dull of nerve — is 
there in the artist’s mind and cannot be escaped by taking a ship. She must 
resolve it if she can, if she is to be. That must be the artist’s articulation 
with existence. 

Truly, the world is full of emotion — more or less — but it is caught 
in bewilderment to a far more important degree. And the purpose of art, 
so far as it has any, is not at least to copy that, but lies in the resolution of 
difficulties to its own comprehensive organization of materials. And by so 
doing, in this case, rather than by copying, it takes its place as most human. 

To deal with Melanctha, with characters of whomever it may be, the 
modern Dickens, is not therefore human. To write like that is not, in the 
artist, to be human at all, since nothing is resolved, nothing is done to re- 
solve the bewilderment which makes of emotion an inanity. That, is to 
overlook the gross instigation and with all subtlety to examine the object 
minutely for ‘‘the truth’ — which if there is anything more commonly 
practised or more stupid, I have yet to come upon it. 

To be most useful to humanity, or to anything else for that matter, an 
art, writing, must stay art, not seeking to be science, philosophy, history, 
the humanities, or anything else it has been made to carry in the past. It is 
this enforcement which underlies Gertrude Stein’s extension and pro- 
gression to date. 


O 


VESTA 
Harold J. Salemson 


Neglected child, beholding tainted fruits 
Forbidden to your mouth, you weep. 
You scratch the earth for roots 

Of which no vestige but in sleep 

Is to be found. You seek 

For inexisting juices; but the pulp 

You dare not bite; your meek 
Advancing jaws do not dare gulp 

The morsel of the prize 

You have attained ; 

And your reposing body dares not rise, 
But rise it must, and rise unstained. 


| el Ch a bah 


For W.C.W. 


INTO THE SHANDY WESTERNESS 
Kenneth Rexroth 


a 

Do you understand the managing? 

Mornings like scissors. 

Leaves of dying. 

Let event particle e. Point track m-n. 

Congruence. Yes? that’s what you thought it would be? 

A flag waves, a kite climbs. Clouds climb, advancing impalpable edges. 
The whole mcttled sky turns slowly on its zenith, the same clouds go round 
and round the horizon. 

As A is. 

A triangular chessboard squared in two tones of grey. P to K3, Kn x B. 
It’s very cold under the table. A cold window. 

When he was little he used to go out to the barn and put his cheek against 
a cow and cry and cry. When he swam in the pasture creek the little fish 
tickled his legs. 

Something is going to cut. 

Something is going to break. 

I don’t see it I can’t hear it but it’s swinging. 

One goes swiftly back. One goes forward. Two move to the left. A 
Voice. The steel column bores and bores into the ground. Presently the air 
is filled with ammonia fumes. 

We will sing hymn number 366, “Art thou weary, art thou languid” 366, 
MY number, MY bleeding number. So I ups and tells ’em WHY I was 
weary WHY I was languid. 


b 

As B is. 

Orange green yellow blue red violet. 

Is there anybody there said the stranger. Is there any reason why after 
all these difficulties we should be subjected in this particularly humiliating 
manner ? 

Orange. Row after row of shining minute faces. Green. A slight lurch 
and then the floor begins to climb smoothly steadily up up everything clat- 
ters against the altar. The celebrant is embarrassed. 

White disks fly from the cylindrical heads of the spectators and disap- 
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pear out of the windows. Presently only their palpitating necks are left; 
hollow, dark purple inside. 

It’s pleasant to think of the cottages along the mountain side. The alfalfa 
ripening in the afternoon. The thin smoke of evening. The chill nights. 

Assorted solutions, neat packages of peace were distributed by officious 
archangels. There was much unemployment, long breadlines everywhere in 
the dusty cities, quiet, no traffic, much patience. We came on, collecting 
visas, wasting our substance in bribes, asking, Who is king in this kingdom, 
who is your ruler, by what do you measure? 


c 

Whenever I think of England I see Wyndham Lewis standing in a 
high freezing wind on the plain where Mordred and Arthur fought, dressed 
only in his BVDs painfully extracting thorns from his chapped buttocks. 
It grows dark rapidly. 

When I think of France I see Marcel Duchamp on Michigan boulevard 
in a raccoon coat and a number of young americans praying before a roller- 
coaster from which middle aged frenchmen strapped to bicycles leap into 
tubs of coca-cola. 

Ta-tum-ta-tee* I love you 

There'll ne’er be none above you 

Even when you do 

Fa down and go boom 


BOOM boom BOOM boom boom 
d 


Now the blue flowers return the gravel mornings. 

Now the immaculate mistresses 

And those we loved from afar. 

It’s yellow in the sunlight and blue around the corner and it’s all been 
so simple. The grey furry plants and the white hands. The considerations, 
the ablatives. The conversation about death. The lace parasol. 

He was naturally very neat. 

He was particular about his neckties and very proud of his razors. 
They gleamed on maroon plush. His watch lost sixty seconds every four 
weeks neither more nor less. He sat on the screen porch smelling faintly 
of citronella and spoke slowly and distinctly about love. Then he died. 
And she hadn’t made up her mind. So she walked under the lace parasol 
avoiding the decayed catalpa blossoms that littered the sidewalk. 


e 
It grows dark. A shitepoke flies up from the canal. That’s a shitepoke he 


*The reader may substitute any four syllable word he chooses. 
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i 
says to the boy. For supper hasenpfeffer. The rabbits are getting at the 


tomato sets, bad. Tourists are camping down at the wood lot at the corners. 
You can see their fire from the back door. When they came for water Nero 
snapped at the man. Now he looks ove: at their fire and barks every few 
minutes. On both sides of the walk about every ten feet all the way to the 
gate bushel baskets are turned upside down over the peonies. As it gets 
darker they disappear. 


O 


SOLUTION 
Sidney Hunt 


a boy wearing nothing but anklets of electric light and 
a close gold cap walks purposeless along the main street 
an hour after midnight passing wax women behind glass 
and under railway bridge following thin flowing steel car 
rails. his footsteps are quick sighs 


AND CONTINUALLY SEEN 
coming off the open top 

of the electric car making his way between the seats to 
the stairs cold pale flesh of afternoon knees and legs 
muddy from football thin rounded body nipples denting 
sweat wet jersey lost contact everseen through half closed 
eyefringes clutching lust the seats of the swaying pleas- 
ure the cars pass each other time holds him there and 

THEN 

in a cinema thin 

blouse and smell 

of youngirls 


and the sound of a not then tedious popular prelude 


pre. jazz 
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THE PASSING OF THE COUNTESS CAROLINE 
Morison Fyffe 


Knowing myself (believing that I do), 

I think I might have dreamed of such a night. 
But then I should have quite forgot the long day 
and the drowsy slow content long hours after it. 


I know I could not fancy half so well — 

there would have been a less decisive grace, 

there would have been your face less clouded with 
that passing veil of your imperious desire. 


Miraculous it was, you did 

not leave me playing with the fire 

of my too prying mind 

and did not have me love you with my mind: 

so that we now may both be glad that I have known 
how one can feel for having worshipped at your flesh, 
and in the marshes and morasses of my mind 

I now can fling memories 

memories of that which was. 


I say I think I might have dreamed — 

and quite forgotten many things and missed them utterly, 
for I would not have dreamed that you would seem 

so far away, I from your thought when you 

were living moving at the crest (I should have dreamed 
you living with me then). 


This thing I learned: 

I know now that you needed any man, 
that you would use oh any man, 

and loved me (not in transient moments — 
loved me all these days) 

for several better things. 
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SOMETHING OF THE STING 
Manuel Komroff 


We hated Doctor Collier. We hated him because of what we heard our 
parents say about him. When we saw his long sour face coming down the 
street we ran. We hated him because he always beat his boy. He beat Charlie 
without mercy and he beat him constantly. He beat him perhaps because he 
wanted to make a man of him. 

Our parents told us that Doctor Collier was nothing but a horse-doctor 
who was once an orderly in a hospital and had bought himself a diploma 
from a fake “College of Electric Medicine”. We believed this was true 
because in his office he had an electric machine that had two nickel-plated 
handles which could give you “pins and needles” when the current was 
turned on. The doctor used this machine as a “sure cure for rheumatism”. 
He used it on the farmers in the neighborhood and he also used it on him- 
self. He had big knots at the joints of his fingers and his face was all screwed 
up like a crumpled newspaper. But why he beat Charlie we never knew. 

When Charlie put on long pants and began going to high-school we 
thought that the frightful beatings would end. But they didn’t. The horse- 
doctor beat him with a razor strop that had a metal hook at one end and 
left cruel marks on the boy’s body. We noticed that the marks were red the 
first day and later they turned to purple and blue. After four or five days 
they took on a dull leathery brown color. These marks attracted so much 
attention among the boys that the principal of the school would often send 
for Charlie and keep him in his office during the school hours. 

Once — only once — and then quite accidentally we heard part of one of 
these terrible beatings. We were on our way to school and passing the 
Doctor’s house we heard Charlie cry out: “I won’t do it again. I won't. 
I promise. I promise. I won’t. Don’t. No. I promise. . . . ” 

“T’ll teach you. I’ll humble you. Come here! You rat! I’ll beat it out of 
you! There! There!” 

And we heard the strokes of the strop and ran in deadly fear. 

Charlie did not appear in school for several days after this and when he 
did he sat in the principal’s office. Then it was whispered about that our 
principal had written a letter to some official and that Doctor Collier would 
be arrested. But this never really occurred. Mrs. Collier, the Doctor’s wife, 
a fat, stupid woman, came twice to school, dressed in a hat with a green 
parrot, and spoke with our principal, but what they spoke about we never 
knew. At any rate the beatings did not stop. But suddenly, without any 
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warning, about a year later, the Doctor and the fat Mrs. Collier and 
Charlie moved away. And that ended the whole business as far as we 
knew. 


a ee a Se Se a, i, Se eS 


Several times during the many years that followed I thought of the 
“horse-doctor” and his boy. I often wondered why the Doctor went off 
at such a furious pace and why he spent it all on Charlie. Why did that 
physical boiling in the man’s nature conceal and mask its purpose? Why 
did he beat Charlie? 

I remember once reading a book by William James in which he spoke of 
the brain of man having a hair-trigger organization. A slight touch at the 
sensitive spot would shoot off the whole emotional charge. And when I read 
this I thought of the Doctor and his boy. 

Then once I read in a book of history, that in the olden times, whipping- 
boys were employed by the nobility. These boys were whipped when their 
prince deserved the thrashing. This seemed a quaint custom and their names 
are recorded in history. A certain Barnaby Fitzpatrick was employed to 
bare his back for the young Edward VI and Mungo Murray for the young 
Charles I. And the two young fellows who served the French King Henry 
IV in this capacity were later rewarded with Cardinal’s hats. When I first 
read about this strange custom I thought of the Doctor and wondered for 
whom he was beating Charlie. 

And once, too, I read a story by Chekhov that told of a school teacher who 
tried to train a kitten to catch mice by beating it with a stick. In the end the 
kitten grew up to be a cat who ran with fear from the sight of a mouse. 
And once again during this long interval of years I thought of the Doctor. 
It was at a factory where they made flower pots. In the basement they had 
a big trough into which the rough lumpy clay was dumped. An old sleepy 
horse walked round and round turning the wheels that mashed and ground 
the clay to a smooth consistency. The knotty lumps were being churned into 
something smooth. I cannot say exactly why this scene reminded me of the 
Doctor. 

At one time I attended a lecture by a noted scientist and he spoke about 
the cellular structure of the human body. He said that blood, bone and 
tissue replaced itself ; some tissues more rapidly than others, but that at the 
end of seven years everything in the human body was new and replaced 
by fresh living cells. Again I thought of Charlie and consoled myself with 
the belief that in seven years — seven years after the Doctor leaves off his 
beatings, a totally new Charlie will grow up... that the blood, muscle and 
nerve fibre that was beaten to a pulp by the Doctor would be replaced by 
fresh healthy tissue uncontaminated by the whip. 
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Seven years? Four times seven and a bit over. It is now almost thirty 


years. But alas, something of the sting remained. 
Re a eT ie a ae ae 


Charlie did not recognize me. It was late at night and I waited a long 
time in the cold for the street car. I paid my fare and looked into his face but 
still he did not recognize me. He wore the blue regulation coat of the trolley 
conductor and his pockets were edged with black leather. He rattled his 
coins, blew on his cold fingers, stamped his feet and came into the car from 
the platform. As I was the only passenger, he spoke to me and I let him talk. 

“Cold tonight. Feels like winter. Last year this time we got stuck in the 
snow. Four hours before they got us out. The lines must be kept open. 
People are always going somewhere, no matter how late it is. And you see 
the same people almost every night. I ought to know. I’ve been doing this 
run for fifteen years. But that’s a new motorman they gave me. I am always 
breaking someone in.” He rattled the coins in his pocket and kicked his feet 
together. ““Yes, that’s a job I always get. I break them in. Always breaking 
in new fellows. Fifteen years — I ought to know how. But they know in the 
office that I’m a gentleman. They know my father was a Doctor. They can 
size up a fellow pretty quickly ...... ‘i 

The clang of the fire engines was heard. The car stopped suddenly. 

“There they go again. We must stop. It’s a rule. There are lots of fires 
on cold nights. People just burn up everything when it is cold. We must 
stop. They certainly drive like hell. Sometimes I wish we would run into 
them and smash them all up, — good and proper. Half the time they don’t 
know where they’re going. They are always in a hurry and they usually get 
there too late.” 

The engines screeched as they passed the trolley. He pulled the bell 
cord with a sharp snap. 

“All right! Let her go. I hope we run into them. I wouldn’t even care if 
that old hell hole lodging of mine burnt down to the ground tonight. All 
I’d say: Good riddance to bad rubbish. There is nothing there that is worth 
anything to me excepting maybe those two crayon pictures that I got of 
my folks. An Italian barber on Eighth Avenue made them for me from 
photographs. Every winter I get some gold powder and banana oil in the 
‘Sve and ten’ and freshen up the frames. They both died in the winter, — 
two years apart.” 

He rattled the coins in his pocket and blew on his hands. 

“You know, we are not supposed to stand inside. But on cold nights the 
inspector don’t care. As long as there is no trouble along the line they don’t 
mind ... and as long as you don’t let anyone ride for nothing. Only police- 
men can ride for nothing, — and detectives, too, if they show their cards. 
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In the old days letter carriers rode for nothing but they cut them out. I 
don’t like letter carriers anyway. They are always going somewhere with 
something and most of the time it is always something about some trouble. 
Why can’t they leave people alone? When I find a letter waiting for me 
at the lodging I am kind of afraid to open it. I never had any good from 
those things anyway.” 

The car slowed down and a policeman entered through the front plat- 
form. 

“That’s the night patrolman. We pick him up every night at this time. 
The cops have their troubles too. Always looking for crooks. And the new 
generation is too bold. They stop at nothing. They have no respect for any- 
body. Not even for their parents. I wouldn’t have that kind of a job for all 
the world. I would rather be where I am. Some people make a good success 
in business but you got to push yourself forward and take chances. I was 
always kind of modest. My father was a doctor and my folks gave me a 
pretty good education but it takes a lot of nerve to get ahead these days 
and in this business you know exactly where you are. And if a fellow is on 
the level, the company gives him a square deal.” 

Again the fire engines screeched. 

“There they go back. It’s all over. Half the time they get there too late. 
I bet if the old lodging house was burning they would save my two crayon 
portraits. Half the time they don’t know what they are doing. And if the 
place were burnt down I wouldn’t know where to go. Man sure is a puzzle. 
He don’t know what he wants. Only last week I thought I would get rid 
of those pictures. They are always looking at me when I get home. No mat- 
ter what part of the room you stand in, those eyes are always looking at you. 
I thought I would take the glass out and burn them up in the furnace. I 
don’t know why I get that feeling. Then sometimes I think if it wasn’t 
for those two pictures, always looking at me, I don’t know where I would 
be. They kind of watch over me. But in the old days you could get that gold 
paint in a big box for ten cents. Now they give you only a little bit and it 
takes four boxes to freshen up the frames. You would think it was real gold 
the way they charge for that stuff. Well, I didn’t get the paint this year 
yet, — I respect my folks all right but those pictures don’t mean much to 
me any more. I don’t know the reason. It feels kind of funny having them 
watch you all the time you are home.” He blew on his cold hands. “I guess 
I better burn them up. Pretty cold tonight, isn’t it?” 
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WHO THAT HAS HEARD HIM 
John Albert Holmes 


A Swedish boy worked on a milk-wagon, and washed dishes, shifted scenery, 
and went away to Porto Rico to the war. 


Later a Mr. Sandburg published twenty-two poems. 

A poet out in Chicago wrote, ““Hog-butcher for the world, Player with 
Railroads and the Nation’s Freight-handler; stormy, husky, brawling 
City of the Big Shoulders,” and all over the country people turned to 
listen to a new voice. 

His black hair turned slowly gray and Time carved sadness on his face, the 
eyes ached, the heart ached with love and pity for the conscripts, the 
good losers, the hungry and the lonely of the world. 

And who that has ever heard him can forget his voice? 

Who that has ever heard him say, “Everybody loved Chick Lorimer, no- 
body knows where she’s gone,” — who could be content again with 


ordinary words from ordinary human throats? 


“The Prairie Years” had waited for a man to write it, a man with enough 
laughter, enough sun and soil in him, enough pity and love and hate. 


And all the time the voice. Carl Sandburg’s voice. 
Like a ’cello, like an organ? More than that. 


Like a great actor with “Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow creeps 
in this petty pace from day to day 2” More, more than even this. 


The wind. Making its own music for its own voice to sing. 
The sea. Beating on all the shores of the world the same. 


Life gathered in a word, and the word spoken... the heart stirred and 
troubled .. . and the Sound of poetry. 
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RELIGION AT 2 A. M. 
Grant Code 


At this time in the morning, said she. . . 

(It being then two of a December night 

with the wind blowing out of the North Atlantic 
and into the river, and me in a hurry to get her home, 
before she stopped another police officer 

to ask him what time it was) at this time, said she, 
I always feel particularly religious. 

(Putting the arm of her fur coat, wet with snow, 
round my neck again, and kissing me 

with emotion that I took to be purely 

religious.) You are drunk, said I. 

It was perfectly good whiskey and I am 

not! said she. It is the time of night 

when heaven is closest to the earth 

and I am happy in the love of the stars 

and the benediction of the moon. 

I rejoice with them that I am beautiful 

as God meant me to be, and happy as 

God meant me to be, and not ugly, 

as the devil makes people who go to church 

and rejoice that they are better than I am. 

You are very drunk, said I. I am 

not! said she. Officer, what time is it? 

Time little girls were in bed. Officer! 

Said I, pray be civil. I am, said he, 

but my watch is in my vest pocket and it is 

a cold night! said he. And! if you make any more 
of that ungodly racket at this time of night. . . 

She interrupted: It was a most godly racket, said 
she, for I was worshiping the beauty of God’s night 
and rejoicing in the name of the Lord. It is illegal, 
said he, to fish, shoot, sell goods, deliver political 
speeches, preach or pray in this public park. Also, 
it is illegal to cuss in public. I didn’t, said she. 

You said God and Lord, said he. That is illegal. 


You laughed when you said them, too, and that is 
spinon eceocee pennies tse oo reseitoineeee apron oes eee hee 
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Blasphemy! Lord bless you, officer, said she, 


God give you good night. Come on, said I. 

I come rejoicing, said she, rejoicing in the name of God 
who created nice boobs to buy me whiskey 

and funny police officers who prevent good little girls 
from praying, but most of all I rejoice 

that I am beautiful, and that the night 

is full of stars and God, to whom I give thanks 
illegally for all His goodness. 


O 


CHINESE FOLK SONG 
(19TH CENTURY) 


Translated by Witter Bynner and Nieh Shih-chang 


While I waited for you by my dressing-table, 

I took down and laid on the toilet-case my golden-phoenix pen. 
But suddenly I heard in the room your beloved footstep 

And called to my maid that she be quick with the supper-table. 
And now I drink the wine ahead of you 

And pledge you, O my darling, in three cups 

And beseech you never to forget my heart. 


Standing with you beside my dressing-table, 

I try to tell you what is in my heart. 

I want you to be happy and to be well 

And not to give your thoughts to other girls 

Nor your money either, remembering I give you a heart 
Which could never be bought with all the gold there is. 
But do not say a word of me to your friends, 

Not even my name to anyone at all. 
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MOONBLIND 
Richard Johns 


“Oh, it was quite an experience, surely. I never dreamed of such a coun- 
try; mile on mile of wheat and grain, a house here and there. But the towns! 
How quickly I should have turned back if I had had the money. Do you 
realize that all those figures, mammoth figures they were to be, too, were 
to be posed by various women of Redington? No, it was pitiful. I went 
there, you remember, with no idea why Masters had chosen me from all 
the rest of you that day. I found out soon enough. At that first tea in my 
honor I was suddenly informed by an overloud whisper. ‘All his figures are 
draped.’ ‘And he came from Paris?’ ‘Oh, yes, Mr. Masters says he is sur- 
prisingly unspoilt.’ 

“You remember the night he found me at the Dome with you. ‘Are you 
Sandy Trevor?’ he asked, and sat down. You nearly ruined everything by 
laughing when he mentioned figures for the new Public Library. Wiscon- 
sin, yes. Why, I didn’t see you again, did 1? Well, let me go on; you see 
I want to ask you a question. It’s not so much of a story. Get it straight. 
I was found in Paris, taken to Wisconsin to do figures for the new Public 
Library at Redington; and, oddly enough, as I have explained, the choice 
was made because I have not felt capable of doing a nude. Ironic, that I 
might have done one; but wait a minute, that’s my story. 

“The first week was amusing but somewhat distressing. I chose my sub- 
jects carefully, and began working. Had you ever seen those ladies (oh, so 
lady) in their voluminous robes, eager to have me suggest a form beneath 
but never so vulgar as to give me an inkling. ... But I’ve told you enough; 
this isn’t the point. You see, I stayed with the Masters, and they had a 
daughter. The daughter was beautiful, really lovely. Mrs. Masters was 
to be locally revealed, and so was the daughter. I didn’t pay much attention 
to her, but more and more she came to watch me work. Yes, a splendid 
place to work; they had opened up the great loft in the barn, knocked out 
the side, and put in glass for the light, a couch in the centre for the seated 
figures or for the ladies to rest. Marcia, that’s Miss Masters, used to sit 
in a great wing chair in the corner and watch. One day, after the wife of 
the deacon had left, she came over to my side and looked at my work. ‘How 
can you guess the bodies?’ she asked. ‘You have nothing revealed to you, 
nothing to use. Is there one body in your mind you recollect? A model, per- 
haps?’ I pointed out how there was but the merest suggestion of the body 
in the finished form. That was about all. ‘Are you afraid?’ she questioned. 
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I talked to her a little then. She held my hand. Oh no, just sentimental. 
‘Poor boy!” she said. I don’t know why. 

“At last they were done; chaste enough I’m sure. The whole town liked 
them. Marcia I had done last and it was my best work, a bit more real 
than the others. Now comes my story. The last day’s work was finished. 
I said “That’s all.’ She said ‘And it might have been so beautiful.’ I won- 
dered what she meant until she suddenly loosened her drape and turned for 
an instant. Here was the body I might have attempted; I rather doubt I 
shall ever again feel able to do. ‘You see.’ she said, and walked in to dress. 
I sat there and thought, wondering if I dared to ask her to pose for me; 
herself, without any hiding. No, no, no thought of it! Why, for the first 
time I felt that here was a woman whose body was so superb I could portray 
its perfection with no contaminating thought of flesh. You remember, here 
in Paris I could do nothing. Well, yes, the models excited me. That wouldn’t 
do. I did no work with nudes. Of course not; let me go on! 

“That evening after supper we walked. There was a brilliant moon, 
and everything was clear, distinct. The road was gleaming, almost like day, 
and her upturned face was definite. ‘What will you do now?’ she asked. 
‘Go back to Paris?’ ‘Of course,’ I said. ‘There is still much to learn.’ She 
nodded and mumbled something under her breath about ‘much’, and we 
walked on. 

“The house was dark when we returned. I wanted to see the statue in 
the moonlight and suggested that we go up. Her face lighted. ‘Yes, let’s’, 
she whispered eagerly. Now this is the story. We went up to the loft, which 
was flooded with moonlight and almost as bright as day. Silently we looked 
at the figure. Suddenly she sobbed. “That is not me. Look!’ Before I knew 
what she was doing she had taken off her dress and stretched herself upon 
the couch in the full light of the moon. I was startled, for a moment 
frightened, but then, forgetting everything but the pure beauty of the body 
before me, knelt beside her and learned her body. 

“What? Why no, of course not. Don’t you see? It was the beauty only 
that mattered. She lay there silent, motionless, while I sat before her, stood 
over her and covered all her body with my hands to learn it. Here was a 
figure to be made into a shaft of pure perfection. When the moon left the 
window and it was dark, she started sobbing. Easy to understand. Imagine 
lying naked before a man, a little girl from Wisconsin, knowing she was 
beautiful, fearless in her beauty, knowing the purity of her nakedness. 
Even now I can feel her body under my hands; the slope of the breast, the 
tight sweep of the belly. But here’s the story. She wouldn’t see me again. 
Wouldn’t even say goodbye. I don’t understand at all.” 
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THE DOUBLE EDGE OF APRIL 
Bravig Imbs 


I 
smoke passing over smoke 
and the dead snow quickens into living waters 
every mountain that I know 
is streaming silver at this moment 
every tree is curving in its roots 
even the dull brown bodies of worms 
are burrowing without sight and restlessly 


II 
smoke passing over smoke 
and eyes over eyes passing caressing 
each flaming with its own light 
and setting aflame new fires 
strange how the mountains stream quenching waters 
while eyes and long arms stream fires unquenchable 


III 
rise soar speed with the lark 
unburden your throat of its song 
rejoice in the rushing of blood through your body 
the rough brush of wind in your hair 
the madness of flying higher and higher 


IV 
smoke passing over smoke 
and hands over hands passing caressing 
through what dim pools of palmshadowed water 
what warmth of redolent pines in the sunlight 
what stroking of parched grasses 
what particles of sand over sand particles settling 
invisibly sealing the river’s mouth 


hands over hands folded and rested 
smoke overpassing smoke in a blue mingling 
always this seal of dust on my lips 


always the roots of the tree curving in 
Een SS 
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RIVER 


Janet Lewis 


In the shallows the boat grounded, and it began to rain again. The 
children lifted their faces and sniffed the dampness, and Scotty put on his 
rubber cap that made him look like a devil. The Dominie stepped over- 
board with his shoes on and took the narrow painter over his shoulder. The 
boat lifted, floating lightly. Edith wanted to get out and push; she took 
her sandals off. But the twins wouldn’t let her. 

“It’s probably over your head,” said Scott. 

Edith said, “Pooh.” 

The boat slipped through the rushes, the round green stems bent and 
rose behind them unharmed in a wall. They scraped softly against the sides 
of the boat, making a prolonged, firm “hush.” The rain thickened, and 
the Dominie’s back under the yellow poncho looked very high and large. 

When the rushes ended and they came to the deep place between the 
rushes and the shore, the Dominie stepped back into the boat, which rocked 
under him, sending long ripples in arcs all over the still water. The rain 
seemed to stop. He took an oar and paddled to the exact centre of the pool, 
dropped the small muddy anchor and sat down. 

They baited their hooks and the Dominie set the minnow bucket under 
the thwart. “To keep the sun off it,” he said. The twins smiled. 

Edith listened to the quiet. It was made up of little noises. There was 
the clicking of the reels as they all let out their lines and hunted for bot- 
tom, and reeled in a little. There was Scotty talking to his minnow which he 
had dropped twice, and was still working over. There was the water lipping 
the bottom of the boat. It was not cold, but it was very wet. Scott finally 
hooked his minnow, holding the little cold body carefully in his left hand, 
and passing the point of the blue steel hook under the chin and up through 
the nose. The minnow did not wink or quiver, and when he dropped it over- 
board it gave a little flip with its tail and swam down out of sight. 

“You've got a bite,” said Edith. 

“Weed,” said John, reeling in. 

The weed was a bright shiny green. It was twined about the hook and 
the minnow was about three inches above it on the line. John detached the 
minnow and threw it away with a wide sweep of his arm. They heard it 
splash, and then, almost immediately, another splash as a gull swooped for 
it and got it. The Dominie passed the minnow bucket without comment. 
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The gull was a little Napoleon with bright red feet and a body the color 
of the cloudy sky. 

The Dominie filled his pipe, tamping the tobacco with the tip of his 
little finger, and lighted it. When he bent his head to shield the match some 
water on the brim of his hat rolled off in round drops. His glasses were 
dry, but his brown beard and mustachios were dewed with wet. 

Edith said, ‘“There goes the Elva.” 

The boys lifted their eyes from their lines and watched the small white 
boat steaming far down channel, its straight prow lifted and the two decks 
slanting backward as if to shed the rain. The shore was near them, rushes, 
tag alder and Indian plum. It was late June and the leaves were summer 
foliage, thick and dark. There was a long pile of pulp wood on the beach, 
cut during the winter, and waiting for some schooner like the Our Son to 


take it on down stream. They knew that it was five o’clock because of 
the Elva. 

The rain began again and settled to a quiet steady downpour. Scott 
began to sing. 

“Shut up,” said John cheerfully, “you'll scare the fish.” 

“Sounds in the air don’t scare the fish,” said Scotty. “It’s your big feet. 
Not right, sir?” 

“Perfectly right,” said the Dominie. Scott went on singing and the 
others joined. They sang, Oh, the ocean waves may roll, and the rain drops, 
hitting the water on all sides of them, sounded rather like peas thrown 
on leather. Edith put out her tongue and began to lick the rain from the 
corners of her cheeks. 

The Dominie looked at his wet children and they smiled back at him. 
They could hardly be any wetter, he thought, but they looked healthy 
enough. Even the pallor of the little girl had a healthy brightness. Her hair 
held the water from her head except near her face and the back of her neck 
where the locks were pasted to the skin. The Dominie took his pipe from be- 
tween his teeth to say, “Her hair hung down upon her face Like seaweed 
on a clam.” ‘They did not catch anything. 

It was a good deal after six when they passed the reeds again and re- 
gained the open river. The sky was a great pearly dome, reflected on the 
water whitely, and the shores were dark. The rain had stopped at last, the 
water was smooth. Edith sat in the prow because she weighed the least, 
where she looked over, the Dominie’s back at the two boys, and beyond them, 
the American shore. They were heading for Canada. 

“Why didn’t they bite?” said Scott. ““Wasn’t the water cold enough? I 
hate to be skunked.”’ 

“Probably too early in the season,” said John. “They haven’t had time 
to grow up yet.” 


—_———$— ——————— 
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“Oh you,” said Scott. “We didn’t catch them all, last year.” He added, 
to the Dominie, “Deadhead ahead on your right, sir.” 

The Dominie swerved, but the boat hit something, dully. The children 
saw it as it came alongside, the body of a man revolving a little, slowly, in 
the water. The brown, pale face was upturned, the water flowing in thin 
milky layers over it. The Dominie lunged, and caught it by the coat. The 
boat tipped, and the boys leaned hard to starboard to steady it. 

“It’s old Nick, all right,” said the Dominie, “turning up at last.” 

He began to unfasten the stringer that was tied to the thwart on which 
he was sitting, working slowly with one hand, holding the body with the 
other. The children remembered then what they had heard of old Nick 
sitting on the railing of the Elva, drunk. He had fallen over backwards, 
and had gone down at once. The body had not risen. It had happened almost 
a week before their arrival, when the water in mid-channel must have been 
like ice. 

The Dominie ran the point of the stringer through the coat-collar, fas- 
tened it in a half-hitch, and turned the body over. The coat was unbuttoned, 
and he buttoned it. When he had finished, the sleeves of his grey flannel 
shirt were wet half way to the elbow. He passed the end of the stringer to 
Scott, who made it fast on his side of the boat as far astern as he could. Then 
he turned the boat and rowed slowly in the direction of the post office. 

The boat moved forward with a gliding, jerking motion. The body, 
trailing behind to one side, made it slew around, and every so often Scott 
said to his father, “Hard on your right, sir.” 

The rowlocks creaked, paused, creaked to the Dominie’s short, even stroke, 
and the burden they were towing raised the water in a ripple that splashed 
irregularly, sounding like the ripple caused by a stringer-full of fish. John 
turned and looked carefully at his brother for a moment, but Scott was 
watching the water ahead of them. The Dominie frowned a little as he 
rowed, and once Edith put out her hand and touched the wet gunwhale 
beside her, as if to reassure herself about something. The wood was cold, 
and she withdrew her hand quickly and sat on it, to warm it. Beside her 
feet were the haphazard coils of the anchor line, and the anchor, galvanized 
metal and pale mud, the flanges upturned. A motion of the poncho had 
spilled a trickle of water between her bare knees, and she held them close 
together. 

The river behind them widened almost out of sight. Ahead of them it 
narrowed, the islands drawing close together for the turn at the Point. 
They passed a channel stake, a big timber painted black with a number in 
white, and anchored to the bottom of the river. The weight of moving water 
tipped it to a forty-five degree angle with the surface of the river, and as 


it hung there it revolved, first in one direction and then in the other. 
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They went on in towards shore where the current was less strong, and 
then upstream again to the post office dock. The post office and the post- 
master’s house stood near the shore. The hill rose abruptly behind the 
buildings, carrying the dark pines high above. The houses could be entered 
from the back at the second story by a gallery which ran out level with the 
hill. A flight of wooden steps came down the hill between the two houses, 
and from it a board walk ran out straight with the line of the dock. A big 
pile of broken grey rock made a sort of lagoon in front of the dock. It had 
been dumped there when the channel was being cut and dredged, and no 
one had ever bothered to take it away. The post office was closed, and the 
shades were drawn in the house next door. There was no porch to either 
house, only a straight shingled front with a peaked gable at the top. The 
wood, that was silvery in dry weather, was black now. 

The Dominie hallooed, holding to the edge of the dock with his right 
hand. A door at the back of the post office opened, and the son of the post- 
master came out, bareheaded. He was a big blond fellow. He came down 
the dock toward them in a half-run, lurching with a sort of heavy grace. 
His feet, in the brown canvas shoes, made little noise, but the planks of the 
dock sprang slightly under his step. When he saw what they had brought, 
he drew his breath in between his teeth and lower lip in a whistling sound, 
and swore softly. 

He said, “‘Just moor the old boy to the dock, Perfessor, and I’ll take care 
of him — telephone the Soo and all that. Think I’d better get into my 
waders before I try to take him ashore, though.” 

“You can keep the stringer,’ the Dominie said. 

The stone pile hid the dock from sight quickly as they rowed away. The 
Dominie asked Edith if she was cold, and she said no. 

In the cabin they hurried out of their wet clothes and into dry ones. Their 
shoes were set in a row on the brick hearth to dry, and they all ran around 
barefoot. The collie puppy got in everyone’s way, his cold nose and soft 
warm fur touching the bare ankles. He was brown with white feet as if he 
had just stepped out of a pan of milk. The Dominie decided to make pan- 
cakes and the children’s mother turned the kitchen over to him. She sat 
by the lamp, rocking and knitting, and the Dominie shouted remarks to her 
from the kitchen. He was very gay and gentle, looking at the children with 
a sort of whimsical concern, and teasing them. 

In the morning the sun was out and the world glistened. Edith ran along 
the sand in her bathing suit. Her feet did not dent the sand, but where she 
stepped the pressure of her foot brought a film of water to the surface, 
which shone, and disappeared. The sun was high and hot. The boys were 
already diving from the end of the government dock. The dock and the red 
and yellow warehouse were reflected upside down, almost inch for inch. 
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Edith stood looking into the clear water, letting the ripples nibble at her 
toes. The Dominie sauntered along the shore, smoking, and kicking at the 
pale drift of wet rushes. He said gently, 

“Afraid of the river this morning ?” 

“No,” she answered, looking up in surprise. “Ought I to be?” 

“No,” he said. 


O 


A JUSTIFICATION OF HIGH TREASON 
IN WHICH THE POET IMAGINES THE QUEEN’S DEATH 


Joseph MacSheragh 


If all thy prettiness were neatly dead, 

and I left grieving prettily behind, 

if I, in turning from thy final bed, 

might drape becoming purple on my mind, 

if thou wert gone with half the gentle grace 
thy living had, ere all that grace were spent, 
then might my memory, figuring thy face, 

be gently mournful, mournfully content. 


But fruit for too long ripe at last is rotten, 
and even love doth ripen to decay: 

so must I find myself, deceit forgotten 
(the grandeur faded and the idol clay), 
turning away from thy habitual kiss 

to ask the dark: And this I loved? and this? 


18 November 1927 
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NORTH SEA SHORE 
David Cornel DeJong 


When he lifted himself and saw the world all heliotrope through the 
tall black grasses, he feared that his thoughts would go on in that vast 
monotone, and he tried to think no more. Something must be seen or heard. 
When he rose, there was clean white wool on the barbed wire fence, and 
grey rooks above him were dropping mussels, which they screamingly fol- 
lowed downward. He stretched his body with a luxurious listlessness, and 
began to notice the sun. Then the day went on with a rattle of wagons 
lonesomely far away, and a firm woman shouting to a man, “Something 
will change before sundown.” 

In that ditch with banks of heal-all, a dead dog stank, and he stopped 
to carve half a letter in a birch, before he remembered the girl with the 
black shovel, shoveling seashells. A girl with sun-red arms, working for her 
father mattered less, far less than that green crab. He stooped to look at 
the crushed creature under his shoe, and felt an odd stillness in his heart. 
He stretched his hand in a taut prophetic pose, like the minor prophet Joel 
in the family Bible. A gull swooped a shadow over his hand. In wonder- 
ment he looked at the sun, then at his hand again, and very carefully he 
laughed, a little astounded. 

Once there had been calm snow on the brown pier that sliced the 
water. Later there had been thick snow in a whirling wind, and frantic 
bells had trickled through it. Ameland was a dull streak, and the white 
schooner off its coast was no longer there. It had been too beautiful, he 
knew that now. Hinke, swaying around the corner too tragically, had 
shaken his father to that dull groan, for father was too old for tears. This 
had only followed a fear that he knew, yet it clutched him. He had wept 
in a tan, fishy-smelling apron, like the women did. Later the third of the 
marmots died, slowly. 

Danwerd had a tower like a blue dagger point, and flocks of clouds 
passed behind it stolidly. In the south lay a spot that drew out longings for 
nearly tangible things, but the hour before dusk it was unbearable to look 
that way. Once seven ducks had gone that way, and their triangle flight 
had drowned in the purple line where earth and sky meet and flow away 
together. When he had turned there had been a small cloud over the sea, 
the size of a man’s hand, and he had run to the safety of the brown herring 
baskets. That night he had built a strange thought and it had flooded him 
with loneliness. The loneliness he could draw back out of the past, as he 
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had seen fishermen draw long wet rope out of the sea, but the strange 


thought he had forgotten. Sometimes he nearly recalled, when he saw a 
long white wave sidle to shore, and once when he had watched a round, 
stark-eyed fish in the green water, he suddenly sang for fear that he would 
actually remember. The thought would be a hard pressing thing, he knew, 
in another day. A heavy weight piled on other heavy weights, crushing him 
till he should feel no more. Later days would not matter. He did not want 
to leave. And there is no sea there, father had said. He knew, like heaven. 

He scraped a handful of broken shells together and sprinkled them awe- 
somely over the crab’s body. A small girl looked at him solemnly, and he 
explained, “He is really dead.” She shook her head, drew her eyes away 
and said, “Ine died in her bed yesterday.” He nodded. He heard from the 
seagull cries that the tide was coming and said, “Ten minutes yet.” She 
said, “Yes,” and walked slowly up the dike, slightly fowl-like on her scoured 
wooden shoes. The wind was salty, and the weasels slunk away between the 
blue basalt stones of the dike. The girl in the shell pit waved her shovel at 
him, and he smiled. 

Death was like the end of a feather flight sometimes, he thought. That 
morning the willow shadows had tried to ripple away in the canal, but 
could only dance in small panics, fettered to the sun and the willows. 
Ernst had said the swallows were winging high. He would remember it 
months, for there had been laughter in Ernst’s eyes. Weeks ago his last 
son had been smothered in the sea clay, but this laughter had been like 
the escape of a willow shadow down the canal. The gulls keeled, and the 
dike lay empty, waiting for the coming tide. He too waited. 

When he was eight he had raced with the scudding shadows of clouds 
along the dike. He had tumbled among a flock of sheep, and they had fled 
silently, with queer shuddering motions. He had buried his face in the 
grass fearfully, and slowly they had returned, and when he had lifted his 
face, they had looked at him with mild, curious eyes, in placid contentment. 
He recalled this wistfully. Likewise the day when he had found Ine, gnarled 
and sombre, at the water’s edge, with the sea at full tide. Cautiously he had 
come to her side and had followed her eyes over the water. She had not 
noticed him. 

“All your sons are at the bottom, aren’t they, Ine?” He had spoken in a 
very thin voice, almost like the terns in the distance. She had taken his hand 
in hers. Her hand had felt like thin warm bones, and he had waited. She 
had answered, ‘Yes, yes, yes, yes,” many times, one yes for every wave that 
broke at her feet. He thought that she had held his hands for ages, but 
when he had turned, Geeske had still stood at the top of the dike, peering 
out to sea, her hands roof-like over her eyes, as she had done when he came. 


She could not have stood there ages, and sadly he had walked away, with a 
ieee eileen neem 
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sorrow for the sea, for women, for sheep, for the sky and countless other 
things. A boy laughed from behind the pier. The gulls swooped nearer. 
He whistled. 

The laughing gurgle of the tide crept toward him. There had been a 
wide yellow map on the table, and father had said, “Here we are going.” 
Little remained but the tide. At least the tide was wide enough to stun him 
with a heavy wave of melancholy. The little things, hundreds of them, 
stung as with insect stings, insistently with minute pains. And only that 
morning he had discovered a rusty anchor nailed to the chimney of the 
neighbor’s house. There were no longer mornings left to ponder on this. 
There was nothing now but remembrance, which would give pain, and for- 
getting. 

Very close to him, Douwe said through his beard, ““That’s the last you 
will see of that.” 

He answered, “Yes.” 


O 


SONNET 


Forrest Anderson 


picked forward by grey airs 

his body spread on green foremast 
such vehicle to drain a pavillion 
along my russet underchest 

this figure whose unnatural nature 
takes him to nervous repose 

the sail-less rhythms to coalesce 

at his neck and at his knee 
deforms coasts. river or bay 
means less without the town 

nor my plain lacking tracks 
dinosaur to elf then many 

kisses sunken with their 

meant for body gone. 
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KINGDOM OF THE ROSE 
Parker Tyler 


I 

to him who wakes in madness 
shall the dream be given 
shall the pause be fostered 
in the flowering of the rose 
and slept in agony the fingers’ aching 
that has scratched the hours 
upon the tree... 

to him who in 
the frenzy of the wish shall pause 
to dream the fingered petals 
shall smile to see the tell-tale hours 
shall weep to see the shattered rose 
shall smile shall weep to tuck 
the dream behind his eyes 
shall it be given to surround the hour 
with roses dreamed into the mind 
to build the castle of a prayer 
for all the saints of love 


II 
let him who has begun to be 
desire crawling to the steps of love 
see in the dust the marking of the petal and 
if he must press his lips to dust 
let him arise and go away 
to think into the dreamed-of now 
to think upon the poisoned tree 
to pause there in its shadow 
and to think the rose gone mad with loving 
and the open gate shall close upon a stop 
unthought-of in the dreaming mind 
shall close though all the dust remain unmarked 
though it should be a long time since the feet reneged 
that wished to make the rose smile 


in the now 
a  ——————————— 
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shall it be closed against the citadel 
which he has builded in revoking that 
where reigns the softly mirroring eyes 
where sleeps the brain so tortured to the 
waking of the startled hands where 
in the perfect emptiness there lies 

a quietness on the hands 

unused to slaking of this sort 

where grows an image in the brain 
kept secret from the air whose 

touch shall but disturb 

the tendrils of his hair... 


0 


BEHAVIORISTIC AT A TRADING POST 
Norman Macleod 


arizona: navajo regency 


I 


Where settlement unburdens vapors skyward 
with no indigent whiteness, 

smut brings only dirt where smoke trails 
bonfires of bridalveils on the altar 

of anachronistic matrimony. 

Like a rotten hull shipway creased 
frustrated whaling trips, 

is the talktopic 

of schooners like matrons. epitomizing 
rigorous laxity 


II 


characterless characters of female 
with no outflowering introspective rottenness, 
perhaps ripeness passes as a trait of mind 
and decays . . . respectably 
or saluting posterities of doubt: 
ee renee Coe Onn SRN NN Eee Ne ESO a le ee 
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she came from the south but taos ruined her 
like san ildefonso many a priest 
how many centuries back? 


III 
she is drunk 
with creation that pains no woman nor especially her; 
while some contend 
no brain excels without sensual sideshows 
for relief, fallacyfeatherbed intellect 
sidekick and boyfriend, 
when it calls to a showoft 
i hope to gawd a revolution hits intellectual with 
brawn blood, not angleworm discursives. 


IV 


After she prepared divorce proceedings 
systematically like never before in her life 

. . . for she loved him like riderthighs a horse 

over the santa fe trail . . . he wrote 

being homo, it would perhaps be hardly salubrious 
that entanglement be legalized 

(he always was highstrown like a filly) 

her knees were weak with him and she felt 

stretch infinitudes her sex subtleties could not combat. 
if he loved so too byronic on nights with moon 
and lovers nightlain on the sangre de cristo 
mountains . 


Vv 


but her unthinking brain, 
sapped with passion and littleness flesh is heir to 
stagnates with d.h. lawrence 
for spiritual confessor. knowing this 
it is hardly to be surprising that the sunwoman 
of orange breasts and liquid thighs that terminate 
only in ether, should be reasserted at walpi. 
can pueblos marvel at white sins, such a quaint 
expression, with skin brown like calfleather 
(witty hardliving browndyed white skin 


attempting a new burgeoning) 
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VI 
carnalities subsidize this: 
i think moencopie with red peppers from . . 
was not more cynosure than auburn hair, fanciful 
decease of human nihilities, garnered 
from denver, new york: 
Enshrined in her heart was nothing but unhappiness 
and nothing drove her on but i should say 
futility, no panacea diverted her adolescent mind, 
no unguent christianity sobered her dress, 
nor flagellating penitente drew here unhealthy blood 
to a cigarette lemon skin 
attractive like eyes that lead to nothing affirmative: 
carnalities subsidize this. 


O 


THREE POEMS 
Charles Henri Ford 


POEM 
After the moon’s 
light went out 
after the rained 
on solemnly sand 
frangible before the sun’s 
coming and 
even before i asked it: what could have remained? 


Suggestion of eyes 

tightly blue-lidded: not lips 

too twistedly still: oh after the sunrise 
only hands unfeelingly 

resting in their own apocalypse. 


THESE TOO 


for the steaming of the fruitful flesh. . . 
for the tearing. . . 


one had the whites vitric. . . 
ieee 
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plunging from the scaffold in a flaccid streak. . . 
another nestling in the cavern. . . 

drew a newspaper closer. . . 

oh the ringing into a tremor. . . 

oh the ringing. . . 

oh the tremor. . . 

oh the... 

ing... 

OM lc’ 


Te... 


THIS KIND OF DEATH 


is slowbleeding looking on your face slow 
dying on your nakedness like this 

(but gradually numbly) 

electrolytical resolving 

notangent 

single focus and foci 

oh darling let a touch be 

like a broken jerk and broken neck by hanging like 
hotlead without crying 

out not a fang on entrails 

not a slowebbing looking on your face and a 
dying 

like 

thi 

s 
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THE BOSS 


Edwin Seaver 


The boss is a little man about as wide around as he is high. He has 
several extra chins that almost hide his wing collar. His hair is thin and 
grey and it is patted down in a funny little bang on his forehead. Sometimes 
it makes him look like a big baby with his hair coming down that way in a 
point between his eyes. You can almost see him stroking it with his chubby 
hand when he sits up in bed in the morning. Only the boss’ eyes are not at all 
bright and dewy like a baby’s. They are very grey and very still and they 
look right past you when you meet him in the corridor. 

The boss only smiles when he is having his picture taken. The boss likes 
to have his picture taken and so he has it done lots of times. Sometimes it is 
as the director of a great Safety Drive and the newspapers tell how he has 
helped to save thousands of lives. Sometimes it is as chairman say of the 34th 
Street Centennial Celebration and the newspapers tell how the boss: is 
working for a bigger and finer 34th Street. And sometimes it is just as one 
of the country’s great big business men. But always it is the same old boss 
with the softly smiling face, the satisfied quiet lips and the eyes that look 
right past you. 

When the boss poses for his picture he sits in a comfortable chair with his 
fat hands folded over his belly and he looks very contented. He looks as if 
he has just had something good to eat. His little legs hang down quietly 
from his paunch. His spats look quite expensive. To see him sitting there, 
his head inclining just a little to his broad right shoulder, his mouth full 
and happy, you would hardly think he was an important business man. 

The boss does not stop smiling when the photographers have fired their 
flash. His smile lingers for a moment even after the cameras have clicked. 
Then gradually the chins relax and the boss gets up from his chair heavily. 
He always carries a little cane for on some days he limps quite badly. 

Sometimes I think this is because he likes to eat too many good things. 
Once when I was in the ante-room to his office I heard his secretary talk- 
ing over the telephone to the chef at the Waldorf. The chef said that he 
was awfully sorry but he had shopped all over town and could not find 
the kind of peaches the boss would like to have served to his guests. The 
secretary told the chef to hold the wire a minute please and hurried gravely 
into the boss’ office. In a little while she came out looking quite relieved and 
told the chef the boss said he was also very fond of figs and cream and 
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should like to have that served the guests since good peaches could not be 
found. 

Feeding his face, the clerks call it. Only in our office the clerks are not 
called clerks, they are called Junior Executives. Our office is the Editorial 
Bureau and everybody in it is a writer. Naturally, a writer can’t be a mere 
clerk. 

The junior executives do not like the boss very much. They say he has 
bluffed his way to the top and that’s why he has no understanding of those 
who work under him. They tell how he began as an office boy in the Com- 
pany forty years ago. You can always tell a self-made man they say sar- 
castically. He gets there by using others as a step-ladder. But you never can 
tell. Maybe they’re jealous and envy the boss his place. 

Maybe that’s why they’re always telling stories about him. One of their 
stories goes like this and they claim it’s true, every word of it. 

They say that once the employment manager reported to the boss that the 
negro doorman was a college graduate, an A.B. It was a shame, the em- 
ployment manager thought, to be wasting such good equipment merely be- 
cause the fellow was colored. 

The boss didn’t think so. I don’t see why you consider it a shame, he said. 
I think the man has a wonderful opportunity in his job. In a way, he acts 
as host for the Company. Just think what a real privilege it is to be able 
to greet every one that visits us and extend the cordial greetings of the Com- 
pany to all. Why, I almost envy the man his job. 

Yes, he does like hell, one of the junior executives says bitterly. The pot- 
bellied hypocrite. But the others only laugh uneasily. No one likes to be 
thought a grouch around the office. After all, if we don’t like our jobs we 
know what we can do. 

The boss sits behind a big mahogany desk in a spacious office. He is one of 
the vice presidents of the Company. There are six vice presidents altogether. 
The Company is divided into six departments and each of the vice presi- 
dents has a department all to himself. But the boss is really the big boss of 
the Company because his department is the biggest. 

In the boss’ office there is a thick carpet that entirely covers the floor. 
Your feet sink into the carpet when you walk across it. The boss does not 
look up when you come in even though he has rung for you. He is always 
very busy with some papers. Behind him is a great window that reaches 
from floor to ceiling. Looking over his head you can see the power house, 
belching smoke from eight enormous chimneys. 

Your eyes wander back to the boss and rest on his head. Under his thin 
grey hair his head looks very old and fragile and suddenly you feel that you 
could crush it easily between your fingers. 

At last the boss looks up and hands you two letters. One of them is from 
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the Rotary Club of Newark who would like to have the boss talk to them 
on every worker becoming a capitalist. The other is from the Yonkers Bulle- 
tin of Commerce and asks for an article from the boss on public relations. 

In writing on public relations I always like to have the point made that 
in the last analysis public relations are human relations, the boss says. Then 
the telephone rings and he looks past you with his grey still eyes. You can- 
not hear your footsteps on the thick carpet. The door swings after you with- 
out a sound. 

Sometimes one of the junior executives opens the Who’s Who to the boss’ 
name. It’s an old trick in our office. We read over the names of all the 
clubs the boss belongs to and you can feel resentment clogging the air. But 
it does not burst out until we read how the boss is author of numerous 
technical and financial articles. Then some of us laugh sarcastically as if 
we knew all along what was coming and some say if he were decent enough 
to acknowledge who wrote his articles and speeches we might get somewhere. 

Occasionally the boss calls us in for a conference. The boss likes to hold 
conferences. He says it helps to keep up the morale of the staff. But some- 
times I think he likes them because it makes him feel important to have us 
grouped around him like the host at the feet of God. 

When we come in he sits behind his big mahogany desk looking over some 
very important papers. Chairs are already arranged for us in a semi-circle 
around his desk and we sit down. By his side, facing us, sit several of the 
bureau managers. They are the archangels in the scheme of things, as you 
might say. The clerks call them the boss’ yes-men. 

When we have all been seated for some time the boss finishes with his 
papers. Once he took a cigar from the top drawer of his desk and cut off 
the end with a little silver cutter. Then he put the other end between his 
quiet lips and struck a match. You could see from the way he handled his 
cigar that the boss was not what you would call a smoker. He took a few 
short puffs, rolled the big cigar between his fat fingers and took it out of 
his mouth. 

You understand, he said, no smoking is allowed in my department. This 
afternoon I am doing the smoking for the Company. His lips turned up at 
the ends. We looked at each other and some one coughed. 

The boss seemed to feel that his little joke had fallen flat. He did not put 
the cigar in his mouth again. He leaned back in his swivel chair and turned 
to the manager on his right. Mr. Pope will tell you why I have called this 
conference, he said and looked past us. 

Mr. Pope explained that there had been too many latenesses in the de- 
partment. Lateness was becoming a habit and must be stopped. The boss 
had decided that from now on all considerations for advance in the depart- 


ment would have to depend on the employe’s attendance record. 
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The boss nodded. The Company had a right to demand loyalty in little 
things like this of its employes, he said. The boss always speaks of the Com- 
pany as if it were some immaculate conception quite outside of him and of 
us to which we both owe equal devotion. 

When the boss had finished speaking he turned to the manager on the 
left. He was the chief clerk. I have asked Mr. Bishop to stand by me in this 
decision and he has promised me his full support, the boss said. Am I right, 
Mr. Bishop ? 

Yes sir. 

That will be all, said the boss, pressing the button on the side of his desk. 
The door opened and his secretary came in carrying a note-book and pencil. 


Mr. Roger Phillips, Secretary, 
The Broadway Association, 
New York, N. Y. 

My dear Mr. Phillips: 

It is a great personal pleasure for me to be able to accept the 
chairmanship of the Committee of distinguished business men 
who are to speak on the air on the greater Broadway of the future. 
I feel that the public not only of our great city but of the entire 
country is deeply interested in the changing history of our great 


thoroughfares of commerce. 

I wish to particularly recommend your idea of binding the 
various papers read in book form and hereby gladly subscribe to 
one hundred (100) copies at two dollars ($2.00) a copy. As you 
say, so much of the daily tasks of business men like ourselves passes 
unnoticed by others and this should be a splendid opportunity for 
us to bequeath some record of ourselves to our children. 

Your plan to present copies of the book to the public libraries 
throughout the country is sound and should prove of great educa- 


tive value. 
I am free to speak on March 17th and choose for my subject, 


“The Busiest Little Street in the World.” 
Yours for a greater Broadway 

The boss does not look past the secretary as her rapid fingers make swift 
neat marks on the pages of her book. The boss has neither wife nor daughter. 
After he has dictated his letters he will go down to the street in the elevator 
reserved for executives. Henry will be waiting for him and throwing away 
his half-finished cigarette will jump down from his seat at the wheel to 
open the door. Then Henry will close the door quietly and drive him to the 
club. There the boss will rest in a deep leather arm chair and read the eve- 
ning papers. He has an appointment with his friend the Judge for dinner. 
After dinner . 

The boss pats the bang of thin grey hair on his forehead. He does not 
like to think of after. It makes him feel lonely. 
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His secretary sits by the desk, her strong legs crossed, the notebook resting 
lightly on her knee. While her pencil glides swiftly across the page and 
down, the boss thinks of many things. That is what a big business man is 
able to do even while the words he is dictating fall easily from his lips. He 
thinks of how that day he bested another vice president of the Company in 
the honor of a particular piece of business. He rubs the chubby palms of his 
hands together. He was getting old but he could show them a few tricks yet. 

Other thoughts come and go in the boss’ head as the words are caught 
and fixed by the capable fingers of his secretary. She has vigorous white 
hands and under the tight sleeves of her blouse her arms are sturdy. They 
are warm and shapely like her breasts that erect themselves so firmly under 
the snug blouse. The boss cannot keep his eyes from following the vigorous 
line of her leg, firm as a pillar from ankle to knee, and above the knee where 
her skirt is drawn tightly over-the swelling thigh. His eyes rest on the mar- 
celled waves of her hair and follow them around the bent head to the neat 
nate upon the neck. And the neck itself, so strong and white, and the vivid 
shoulders, like ripe figs and cream in the mouth. 

The boss passes his tongue nervously between his lips. They are very 
dry and suddenly he feels hot and cold all over. It makes him think of a 
narrow escape he had that morning. Henry almost ran down an old woman 
when they were driving to the office. Even now the boss winces when he 
thinks of it. Henry must be more careful in the future. Especially with this 
being Safety Week and he head of the New York division. 

The boss trembles when he thinks of the unfavorable publicity it would 
mean. It was wonderful though how the public appreciated civic service. 
His name was in the newspapers all over the country since he had agreed to 
act as chairman of the New York division of the National Safety Drive. It 
was remarkable what publicity could do to bring your name before the 
entire country. Here he was sitting in his office dictating letters and out in 
California citizens were reading of how he was doing his bit to promote 
human welfare. He must not let any chance slip by to interest himself in 
public services. 

Deep in the corner of his car the boss sinks back into the cushioned seat. 
He feels snug as a bug in a rug. Outside a biting wind whips the dust against 
the windows and the bent faces of the passersby, but inside the car it is warm 
and comfortable. The purring of the motor, the broad back of Henry, his 
steady hand upon the wheel, the deferential salute of the traffic officer, the 
thought of an excellent dinner coming — all this makes the boss feel secure 
and contented. The confusion and tumult of the traffic outside the windows 
of the car and the flocks of people who stand on the curbs patiently awaiting 
the signal to go increase his sense of well being. 

The tall buildings stride past him, majestically on parade. New buildings 
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are mounting and high up on the steel girders the riveters are busily at work. 
The steady hammer of the riveting irons falls soothing upon the boss’ ears. 
His hands caress the leather seat and his eyes rest satisfied upon the uphol- 
stered interior of the car. Underneath, strong steel. The car rocks gently as 
a cradle on its springs as it crosses the trolley tracks. Everything is so sure, 
so real, like these steel frames upon which the workers will shortly dress the 
new skyscrapers. Prosperity in every rivet. 


O 


POEM 
Louts Zukofsky 


Cactus rose-mauve and grey, twin overturned 
natural play paniers 
in a burnt little earthen pot, green mortuary 
of plainness. 
Cactus minus the red bud flower 
and the same day 
nescience of treading knee deep in snow, 
always, mortmain the oblivion of her 
in the desert of my traces — 
Hannah “grace”. Grace under the moon, 
on blue velvet cloth I placed the prickly plant. 
Think of snow. 
Know duration. 
All once grafted hers go to her, 
the plants, too. 
unseen continuance. 
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THREE POEMS 
Yvor Winters 


WILD SUNFLOWER 


Sunflower! gross of leaf and porous, 
gummy, raw, 
with unclean edges, 


fury 
of the broken but unbeaten 
earth, it leers 
beside our door! 


Grip 
hard to the dry 
airy logs, scoured 
clean with sun. Hold fast 
to what you are in spite of 
the wormseething loam, 
the boiling land. And give 
me love, slow love 
that draws the turgid 
loam up into sun! 


But 
fiercely this thing 
grows, is hairy, is 
unfinished at the edges, 
gulps the sun and earth, will 
not be beaten 
down nor turn away. 


IDAHO 


Life sucks away 
through jagged 
cuts 


man clings 
to shrinking rock 


dee eee ee a 
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and shingle: twisting 
crab strong as the waning 
tide 


he concentrates 
to this, holds on 
with back and hoe bent 


angry 
root, clawed, smoked 
and dying 


the hills! 
hairylidded eye. 


TO THE PAINTER POLELONEMA 


You wring life 
from the rock 
from gold air 
violent with odors 
smoking wrath 


you seize life 

in the naked hand 
crush, smelt it, 
temper — 

in a single grip 


that lasts for years 
it is 

for this one lives 
and drives a 

brain into the rock 
and bursts the veins 
with love — 


of rock! 


no sparrow 
cracks these seeds 


that no wind blows. 
ee eee 
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To Blanche Matthias 


MONDAY MORNING 
Margery Latimer 


“Dear, it is a rose bug.” 

She turned the gas low under the coffee and ran in. 

“Ts it, dear?” 

“Look. It is!” 

“Where? Oh, but it isn’t, dear.” 

“But, did you ever see a rose bug?” he asked. He straightened up and put 
his arm around her, laying his face against her hair. She turned to him 
quickly and pressed her lips on his ear. “‘Oh, God, I had a quake,” she said, 
drawing back. “It seemed as if my cheeks flashed white. Just as if I’d turned’ 
the light on and off.” 

“T like the way you arrange flowers, dear,” he said. He began kissing the 
same place on her cheek, as if he were absent-mindedly eating something 
good. 

“Oh, listen, it is a bee. That zzzz comes right out of its stomach. Oh, the 
coffee!” She ran into the kitchen and poured a little cold water down the 
coffee spout. “Eggs, darling?” she called. “Both sides? A little cinnamon 
on your toast?” 

He came running to her, his rather firm short legs stiff, as if he were 
running on a track. He pushed back his cuffs and stood there by the stove, 
smiling and smoothing his ring. His body was so alive, she thought proudly, 
and his large mouth was generous, and sometimes when he tried to make 
her understand things all his eagerness and honesty seemed to push out of 
his pores. He would get close to her if she could not understand. He 
would bend over her, examining her eyelids, her face in its very center. 

“T say, dear, can’t I get the water?” He sprang for the pitcher before she 
could say, “Don’t bother.” He jerked the empty water pail then and went 
out the door whistling as she flopped the eggs. She heard him pushing the 
handle up and down, then the splash of water came as he emptied out the 
first bucketful. She shoved the hair up from her forehead. 

O that little room, that sodden bed. The broken chair in the corner. 
O the body beside hers. The white restless hands. ‘““You want courage, don’t 
you? You want life, don’t you?” O the agony and glory of that face pressed 
on hers, the agony and glory of that giving. O the light that came from 
their skin. All never ending. Life never ending. All around them the great 
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world of tenements, sorrow, rage, bricks, joy, old brooms, cats, all — all 
never ending. The great world in whose body they lay, whose arms arched 
their heads, the roof of the house, whose hands put rain and snow and sun 
in their faces, brought money and took it away, ate them slowly, smiling, as 
they ate it,— that world, never ending. 

She put the eggs on a platter. Parsley. She turned the bacon with a black 
spider-fork. She laid it crisply, rolled like little blankets, round the side. 
She shook cinnamon over the pale toast and spread it, watching it mix 
brownly with the butter, and bubble under the heat. “Oh, I love my life.” 
She took off her apron that was like a yellow Easter egg and laid her hand 
on her brooch. Then she glanced down, turning the pin up — a white dove 
in a basket of roses. 

“Margot, the radishes are up, dear.” 

He set the pail down and filled the pitcher with a long dipper. He went 
in and filled their glasses. Then he dashed back for the food. ‘‘You take the 
coffee, dear. I’ll take the platters. Go ahead.” 

She stood by her chair, gazing at the ceiling. She raised both hands 
quickly, her head pressed back against her shoulders. “Dear God, thank 
you for our life.” As she felt the cool chair, the hard cool wood under 
her hand, that other voice shot through her, “Margot, you’re never polite 
to me.” And her answer, “I know it. I love you. I can’t be polite. I want 
the whole world from you.” 

She sank down, smiling at her husband. “Oh, I forgot the fruit. We were 
going to have casaba melon. It’s in the ice box. Let me get it, dear.” 

He was serving the eggs. ‘“‘Don’t want it.” The clean way he placed the 
egg on the plate, just to the side of the gay French couple, made her open 
her mouth a little as if she were already putting the first precious taste on her 
tongue. He laid the bacon gently beside it. A bit of parsley. 

She took it. ““Thank you, darling.” Now it came again, filling her head, 
her ears, now the room came again, the bare walls, the papers. Now the 
little windows opened behind her eyes, the lighted shops, the stars at night 
over city roofs, the sky at night above those cold white streets, those towers 
that went into the deep blue evening sky. “I won’t let you lock me up. I 
won’t. No. You can’t. Cry then. Cry all you please. No, I’m not a monster.” 
Girls holding their jackets together in front, a window of cloth roses. A 
card — Dinner .35. 

“Oh, I forgot to pour the coffee.” 

“You’re absent-minded, dear.” 

She lifted the proud silver pot. “Oh, I forgot the sugar, dear. I’ll just 
put it in now. Three?” 

“Why, no, dear,” he said sharply, a wrinkle coming down his nose. 


“You know I don’t take sugar.” 
LS a i 
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“Of course, dear.” She handed him the cup. “Shall I order fish for din- 
ner? They’re going to have trout today. Hollandaise? Of course I can. 
Why, I can too make it. I did last Wednesday and it was good.” She closed 
her eyes for a moment, lifting her head the way she did when everything 
suddenly came to life, the chairs on their polished legs, the old table, the 
cloth, the silver, the big bowl of roses opened full. “Oh, husband, I love 
my life.” She leaned over the table toward him, smiling, holding a piece 
of toast, a tiny buttered crumb on her red mouth. “I love you. I love my 
life.” 

He always sprang up, his very blue eyes almost closing too. He always 
choked her with his arms, bending over her face, pushing it back, back into 
his hands, kissing her then so gently, his hands, his body seeming to say — 
“Thank you, thank you, wife.” 

“You smell so good,” he said. ““You always smell that way.” She felt his 
nostrils quivering over her cheek. She felt the melting joy of her arms as 
his swept hers. “Oh, I love my life,” she cried, rising away from him, looking 
strangely into his face. “I love the world. I’m in the world with you.” She 
pressed her hands against her womb, looking full at him now. “I love our 
baby. I wish there were three of them inside me.” She laughed, her head 
far back. 

“You'll have three,” he said. “I promise. You’ll have twelve if you want. 
Two dozen. A gross.” 

They ate, smiling at each other. 

“T decided in bed last night that he will have to be named Wren.” 

“That’s a silly name,” he protested. “My poor mother couldn’t think 
of anything else for me... .” 

“Wren, I love your name.” 

He shrugged. “Have it your own way.” He laid the top off the toast- 
plate and took another brown piece. ‘Oh, say, Margot, I’m just joking. I’d 
be tickled pink to call him Wren. I just feel more manly not liking it. You 
know.” 

“Wren, Wren, Wren,” she said rapidly. 

“Dear, that is too a bee. Look it’s getting ready to sting you. See. It’s 
sharpening its hind legs to sting you with.” 

O save me now. O master, save me now. Let him come. Let everything be 
the way it was at the beginning. Make him come, God. Make him come now. 
Make him, make him. “T’ll always love you, Margot. I’ll make one million 
babies for you.” There is the train pulling out. There is his head in the 
window, his body, both arms waving. There are his eyes, sad, accepting all 
— every separation — every sundering — all, all. O run, run by the train, 
run faster, faster, run by the train, O run, run. Catch at the window, catch 
at the arms, hang, hang, be drawn up, lie forever near that face. 
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She ran into the kitchen. What is it? she thought. I don’t really want 


to go back. I love this. I love him. I don’t want to go back. It was like a 
clock striking in her stomach — “That was divine.” She remembered the 
great wrenchings she used to have to understand, to enter the world out- 
side, the pain of love, of giving, the rockets that would break in her body 
when they sat together, then the soft gush of light through her pores. 

“What are you doing, dear?” 

“Heating the coffee.” 

“All right, ll bring the pot,” he called. 

She bent over the stove, the lighted match in one hand, the other on the 
white knob. “Thanks, dear.” 

He took out his watch. “I ought not wait for it. I’ll miss the bus again.” 

She stood with her back to him. “‘Why is anything — anything at all — 
always so good when you look back at it ?” 

“My dear, only the present is good,” he mumbled. ‘““What we do with 
our bodies in the present is good. What we say to each other and look. 
What we can express now, this minute — that’s good.” 

“But, darling, the past becomes the present and the present seems the 
future and both are equally real. You know that.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Well, it’s ready.” 

They went in arm in arm, trying to squeeze themselves past the narrow 
cupboards with the rosebud china and the pewter. “Oh, my whole self is 
open to you, Wren,” she said. “I — I look back. I think of him. I can’t help 
1 ag 

“Of course not, dear,” he said instantly. “It’s all right. Why not?” 

“Oh, those quakes. They come before I think of him. Just like turning 
on the light, Wren.” 

He forced her into her chair. “You drink the coffee, dear. Here goes the 
sugar. Here goes the cream. Here goes the spoon to stir it. Here it all goes 
into your red mouth. Isn’t that silly, dear?” 

“Thank you — thank you.” She closed her eyes, pressing her lips against 
his hand, but there was space between. She laid her ear against his mouth 
but she heard that other mouth, that other voice, as if that rainy night were 
happening now, the cold wind blowing open the little window, rain pelting 
their clothes, the clean cruel lightning crashing and blazing on the bare wall 
above them. In that little space between her ear and his mouth she heard 
those other words as if it were now. “Today I don’t want a million babies, 
Margot. I’d kill them all. You bore me. I want to go one million miles 
away from you, angel. I’d soon choke you and the kid as well. I’d murder 
you after six months. I’d be in the penitentiary and you’d be bringing me 
cigarettes and stale cookies. Don’t talk. Every word you say you've said 
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one million times. You bore me. Keep away. I haven’t anything at all for 
you — ever. No, you’ve got me crazy. I swear any woman in the streets has 
more than you. They have bodies. They have senses. They don’t hang on a 
guy for love all the time. Oh, shut up for a change.” 

She stood up, grasping the edge of the table, leaning over the fresh opened 
roses to him. He was standing there looking young and lonely. “What did 
I say to you, Wren, that day I told you all about it?” 

“What? Which?” 

“That day I told you how I lived with him. What did I tell you?” 

“T can’t remember.” 

> Dhinke Try.” 

He went to her. He laid his hand on their child, on her breast. His warm 
arms held her. He looked then into the center of her face, all of him pressed 
toward her, something inside him making all his particles seem loose and 
open, as if all his eagerness were spinning out to her from the tumult inside 
him. 

“T said, ‘What I am looking for is not in life. I can never have it.’ I said — 
I said — ‘Now I want to give. I want to serve. I want to love. I want to 
understand.’ ” 

Wack-ack-ack-ack-ack-yeek ! 

“God, I can’t miss it on Monday. Where’s my case? To hell. Where 
did I put the damned thing anyway? Take a nap, dear, won’t you. You’re 
pale. I’ll phone. .. .” 

“What about the trout? Shall I order. .. .” 

“Water the radishes, dear.” 

“Don’t forget the receipt this time, dear.” 

Now he was climbing into the bus, reaching out to shake hands with his 
friends in grey hats and canes and crushed gloves. He was turning to smile 
back at some one as he straightened his tie, his big generous mouth very 
pleased and boyish. 

Wack-ack-ack-ack-ack-yeek ! 

Now he waved at her as the bus was moving, making one of his hideous 
faces just for fun. Then he smiled quickly and lifted his hat. The long 
orange bus went. 

“West End 2039-W.” She fingered the telephone book. ‘“‘No, operator, 
I said West End 2039-W. Yes.” 

O to be nothing but a tree, to spread cool branches over grass and flowers, 
to let children climb my body and lie in my boughs, to shake off my leaves 
and fall asleep, making a soft zzzzz under the fallen snow. O to be born 
again, to be new, to blossom. 

“Hello, this is Mrs. Henshaw. I want you to send me a very nice lake 
trout. About one and a half pounds. I want half a dozen lemons. A dozen 
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of the best eggs. A pound of the best butter and two casaba melons — no, 
not any melons. Cross that off. I have melons. Yes, that’s all. No, I must 
have a bottle of prepared mustard. That’s all this morning.” 

She went upstairs, singing, shaking her bright hair. Then she stood be- 
fore the opened windows, her hands on their child, her face light and beauti- 
ful as she looked down into the garden, then up to the branching trees that 
sprayed the house. She saw the bright perfect sky, the white clouds. It was 
all still. She leaned out to make sure she was seeing right. But the clouds, 
the air, even, the great trees, all were still, gleaming in the sun. 

The soft lavender quilt was half on the floor. The white mark of their 
heads had creased the pillows, dented them softly. There was her orange 
robe with the pale yellow flowers breathing softly out of it, shaking soft 
petals down it, vibrating on the cloth as if a little wind were underneath. 
She sat down on the hard cool chair near the desk. Instantly ice spread over 
the skin of her feet. It spread up and they turned hard and dead. They broke 
apart with lightning from that night and it ripped her open in long clean 
cracks. 

“For God’s sake marry some one else, not me not me not me, for God’s 
sake, where’s my tobacco, marry some one else, please, I want you to be 
happy, you’re the one I love best of all, Margot, marry some one else. I 
can’t bear to see you unhappy, get that match over there for me, where the 
hell did I throw my pouch, I’ll find some one for you, I love you, I love you, 
it will make me jealous, I want you to be happy, Margot, Christ, can’t you 
see I’m cold, close the window, don’t you ever see what I need, no, I won’t 
regret it, don’t fool yourself and that’s the truth, don’t reproach me for the 
truth, I won’t regret it, I love you best, give me a dime, damn it I want 
a dime, I do too love you.” 

She went downstairs and gathered up the cups and saucers. She threw 
the Easter egg apron over her head and turned water into the dish pan. 
Then she carried the plates into the kitchen, into the sunny window by the 
gleaming pan. She pushed the parsley aside so that she could look down on 
the gay French couple, hand in hand, laughing in their big shoes and funny 
peasant hats. 

“T have a child inside me,” she whispered to them softly. “I love my hus- 
band. I love the world. Thank you, God.” 
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ASSASSIN 
Harry Crosby 


(voici le temps des assassins —Rimbaud ) 
(unleash the sword and fire —Shelley) 


I exchange eyes with the Mad Queen 


the mirror crashes against my face and 
bursts into a thousand suns 

all over the city flags crackle.and bang 
fog horns scream in the harbor 

the wind hurricanes through the window 
and I begin to dance the dance of the 
Kurd shepherds 


I stamp upon the floor 
I whirl like dervishes 
colors revolve dressing and undressing 
I lash them with fury 
stark white with iron black 
harsh red with blue 
marble green with bright orange 
and only gold remains naked 
columns of steel rise and plunge 
emerge and disappear 
pistoning in the river of my soul 
thrusting upwards 
thrusting downwards 
thrusting inwards 
thrusting outwards 
penetrating 


I roar with joy 
black-footed ferrets disappear into holes 


the sun tattooed on my back 
begins to spin 
faster and faster 
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whirring whirring 
throwing out a glory of sparks 
sparks shoot off into space 
sparks into shooting stars 
shooting stars collide with comets 


Explosions 
Naked Colors Explode 
into 


Red Disaster 


I crash out through the 
window naked, widespread 
upon a 

Heliosaurus 
I uproot an obelisk and plunge 
it into the ink-pot of the 
Black Sea 


I write the word 
SUN 


across the dreary palimpsest 
of the world 
I pour contents of the 
Red Sea down my throat 
I erect catapults and 
lay siege to the cities of the world 
I scatter violent disorder 
throughout the kingdoms of the world 
I stone the people of the world 
I stride over mountains 
I pick up oceans like thin cards 
and spin them into oblivion 
I kick down walled cities 
I hurl giant firebrands against governments 
I thrust torches through the eyes of the law 
I annihilate museums 
I demolish libraries 
I oblivionize skyscrapers 
I become hard as adamant 
strong as battle 
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indurated in solid fire 
rigid with hatred 


I bring back the wizards and the sorcerers 
the necromancers 

the magicians 

I practise witchcraft 

I set up idols 

with a sharp edged sword 

I cut through the crowded streets 
comets follow in my wake 

stars make obeisance to me 

the moon uncovers her 

nakedness to me 


I am the harbinger of a 
New Sun World 
I bring the Seed of a 
New Copulation 
I proclaim the Mad Queen 


I stamp out vast empires 

I crush palaces in my rigid 
hands 

I harden my heart against 
churches 


I blot out cemeteries 

I feed the people with 
stinging nettles 

I resurrect madness 

I thrust my naked sword 
between the ribs of the world 
I murder the world! 
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BUDDY AND BILLY 
John Riordan 


BUDDY DOES THE DANCING 


Dancing, Buddy is most graceful. Graceful with his two ounce muscles 
and a favorably located center of gravity weaving his legs almost inde- 
pendently. He is graceful as he stands before the mirror, one foot follows 
another tap tapping and he doesn’t miss a tap. Or especially with Gracie, 
in the camel walk, “Black Bottom” (abdomen shift and jerk) and his grace 
may be seen in “Swamp Down” where brown boys and girls, actively dis- 
playing brown jelly roll front and rear are abdominal exercises of grace. 
Gracefully he stands before the mirror gracilely turning his tip tap toes, in- 
venting a step. 

In graceful slink he precedes Billy to the sinhouses where his movements 
are said to have an economy of effort no bit surprising as he cuffs one two 
three four, only pausing to shift the gun. He is graceful approaching his 
exercises and effluences with exuberance. 

But I must say he’s smart saying he has a creative mind for dancing (see- 
ing the mind as instinctive adjustment) ; he is smart so that he worries 
that one may not recognize it — whereas his smartness is so smart as to 
be taken without comment. He appreciates the comment. He says, and 
again, and again, “Cut my throat”. He has analyzed steps, he has taught 
steps forewarned but not foreknown; he can teach them to anyone given 
time (and the sense of) ; he has learned to dance unaided, riding in a freight 
elevator. He has danced before the microphone. Always learning, improv- 
ing, becoming in his hoofing, he has reached a point where further develop- 
ment will not be evident to lay-dancers, and he goes on — to be going. 

But he doesn’t go on in affairs of the heart-l’amour. He prefers the su- 
premacy easily won, an easy “flame” to a flaring; he is lazy, and contented 
with those inadequate in the equipment comprising his excellences. He has 
not the pioneering enterprise. Many of his talking phrases, even garnished 
by his manner (intonation, eyes), require a polarized audience not needed 
for his dancing. He is American in his canalized excellence, unamerican in 
his looseness of attitude toward it. 

Hear him dance: Swish up forward, thump down, dribble down, leg up, 
leg away, and a scurry of rats. Railroad rail beats, three pacing shifts, he is 
fast, he is slow, he ends on the bar. As he talks with his feet, he sings with 


his arms, his eyes are his guides which balance his kinematic pose. If you 
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listen you will see, as you see you will hear, while in hearing you dance, 
in seeing you smile, in listening you emprise. 


BILLY DOES THE TALKING 


Buddy does the dancing but Billy does the talking. Billy knows the show 
business (not ripe for my theoretics) and the advice he gives me — not 
in the show business — is valuable to any of the others also dancing. 

An early teacher of “Black Bottom”, in ardent pursuit of “gaither”, he 
has carried his rusty black bottom, his about-to-be-born front, his wide 
brown eyes, his impregnable gapper, his impregnating loins (imperishable) 
all over the country demolishing spades, he himself as the ace. Those white 
boys have known him — listening as he poured himself. He can certainly 
talk and what he says has a broad basis of diversified experience such that 
one gaining that within one’s capabilities will ever be repaid by a stray 
scandal or information or beauties from his lingo selected by him personally 
from a chorus of the best of many districts (he has always been on the in- 
side). 

Listen to him talk as sitting spread in his chair in his distinguished clothes, 
which my tailor could never better, he folds his hands not without difficulty 
and when he’s comfortable speaks: 

“Well, old boy, old hoss, how’s my boy to-night. Yessir, would you be- 
lieve them Irish lads bulged half the house out and smashed the glass 
cover on old Joe Deegan’s casket, that old colored man that married an 
Irish lady. Some old Irish in one corner yelled out ‘Phwat do you say Mike 
we clane out these naygers?’ And I said to Willie Deegan, Joe Deegan’s son 
who is so ofay, chiginzie he plays in a local white band and no one knows 
the difference, “These Irishmen are getting excited from those six barrels 
of beer and that barrel full of clay pipes out in the back yard’; and I beat 
it. Though, coming back from the funeral when they stopped the caravan 
for corned beef and cabbage they put out every window in house and 
hacks, and would you believe them Irishmen came back with their old 
shinbones straggling through the windows.” 

If the burlesk business had heeded him it would not be at its present 
low ebb of inaccurate pornography; there’d be some grace, life, dancing of 
entertainment optimity. One two three four hop, he says — from side to 
side galloping his poundage — they don’t wanna work and they think an 
exit with musketry of taps and snaps stringent. 

Billy’s all right; it is not for me to be proud gassing while calmly sits the 
room’s most practical psychologist who tests his principles before actual 
audience, even on me (not too successfully). Never have I preferred an 


increased pedal efficiency to his poems (each narrative a poem). And when 
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will he tell me what I want to know: when does he “gaither’’, and does 


he tell his stories then too? 
But anyway god the cosmic artificer has blessed him and is raining now 
his benedictions to which this yere pore chile can only add his gurgles. 


O 


QUAND ON MANGE 
Gregory Moore 


Soft flesh, 

Abundant song and laughter, 
Mesh of passion, hymn to pain 
And gay deceit; 


(the meat on virgin cloth 
dyes deeply red the whiteness) 


Hard flesh on softer 
And the seat of pleasure 
Drains slowly to the silk. 


(gay flies spring into action, 
turn about the globes of light 
and, out of sight, die silently 
with lightened wings) 


While music plays 
The laughter sprays. 
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FROM WORK IN PROGRESS 


Joseph Vogel 


He saw himself at the age of ten, on a hot summer’s afternoon, dashing 
into the house for his bathing suit. His friends were waiting below, impa- 
tient to start out on the long walk to a creek several miles from the city. 
With his suit under his arm he ran to the door, but his mother caught sight 
of the bundle and stopped him. 

“Where are you going, Michael?” she asked in a lament characteristic 
of her voice. 

“Swimming. I’ll be back in an hour,” he answered, and started to go out. 

She took hold of his shoulder. “Michael, don’t go, I don’t want you to go.” 

“But it’s nothing,” he protested. ““Che water isn’t deep; it comes up to 
my shoulders.” 

She set her lips sternly. “Michael, you can’t go swimming and that 
settles it.” 

With a sudden twist he freed his shoulder from her hand and dashed out 
through the door, his mother’s shriek, “Michael, I don’t want you to go,” 
pursuing him down the stairs. 

During the afternoon in the creek he forgot his mother’s warning. The 
water was exceptionally warm and having just learned to dive he had no 
end of fun. Sometimes baby crabs crawled out on the bank, and the boys 
picked them up and threw them at each other; at an unsuspecting bather 
they would hurl balls of mud; then they played tag in the water. Before 
evening fell their young bodies were completely tired and ravenously 
hungry. 

When Michael reached home the sky was almost dark. At the corner 
barber shop he peered into the window and saw that the hour was eight. 
He wondered how time had flown so quickly; fear of facing his mother 
filled him. He hid his bathing suit behind the junk yard fence. 

He walked up the stairs quietly and slowly opened the door. His mother 
and father sat at the table in the kitchen, apparently finished with their sup- 
per. 

As soon as his mother saw him, she called him into the kitchen. ‘“Where 
were you, Michael?” Her lips trembled. 

“T was playing in the schoolyard.” 

She rose from her chair and came close to him. He did not stir. 
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“Michael, your hair is wet.” 

Michael looked at his mother with a stolid, stubborn face. He put his 
fingers to his hair to see if it were really wet, and his heart sank. He had 
never dreamt that his hair would remain damp after so long a walk home. 
But damp it was. . 

Without warning his mother ran her fingers through his hair, held out 
her moist palm in front of his eyes; she let out a shrill cry and struck her 
wet palm sharply against his head. Before he could dodge she slapped his 
face with the other hand. 

Michael’s father ran over and pulled her away. “Leave him alone, he’s 
had enough. Better give him some supper.” 

She struggled to free herself from his grip. ““Go away,” she screamed, 
“he disobeyed me, I must beat him. I told him not to go swimming and he 
went. I’ll show him what it means to disobey his mother. Leave me alone, 
I'll show him.” But before she could free herself from her husband’s arms, 
Michael ran out of the house. 

The emotions he experienced during the next two hours while he walked 
about the streets he never forgot. He felt as though he were lost, with no 
place or person to turn to. Fear gnawed him and he turned every few 
minutes to assure himself that his mother was not following, ready to 
pounce on him and thrash him. He had forgotten his hunger; he had no 
desire for food. He had no desire for anything ; yes, he had one overwhelming 
desire, to run away as far as he could from his mother, never to return. He 
pictured himself lying in some deserted corner, dying of starvation. After 
three days somebody would come across his lifeless body and carry it home. 
The outburst of grief with which his mother greeted her dead son some- 
what soothed him, even gave him a feeling of keen satisfaction. Then these 
dreams also evaporated and he found himself again deserted in the dark 
streets. Tears filled his eyes. He dropped into a dark corner of a building 
and wept bitterly. 

At ten o’clock that night he returned home, determined to meet his 
fate. He opened the door slowly and peeped in. His mother sat in a rocker, 
her eyes turned toward a window. His father sat nearby, reading a news- 
paper. He walked into the room. 

His mother looked at him for several seconds without saying a word. 
Then she went into the kitchen and returned with a round, thick machine 
strap held so that two layers hung in loose strands from her fingers. 

Mr. Zaar dropped his newspaper and stepped in between his wife and 
his son. “Are you crazy? What do you want to beat him for now? Better 
give him something to eat.” 

She regarded her husband sullenly, her lips set and grim. “I will not for- 
give his disobedience,” she cried and swung the strap around her husband, 
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to strike Michael. Mr. Zaar’s face hardened and in a voice which he re- 
strained with difficulty, he shouted, “Stop! You fool!” 

“T tell you I must whip him,” she cried, tears springing to her eyes. “I 
must beat him, I must!” She pushed her husband from her desperately and 
tried to pass him. 

Before she could bring down the strap on Michael her husband seized 
her wrists and with a shove threw her into the rocker. He raised his fist to 
strike her a smashing blow, hesitated in midair, then relaxed and dropped 
his hand to his side. ‘“You beast!” he breathed heavily at her, his eyes 
gleaming. “I’ll stay here and watch you all night before I’ll let you lay a 
hand on that boy.” Turning to Michael, he shouted, “Hurry up, get to bed.” 

Michael closed his bedroom door, hastily undressed and jumped into bed. 
As soon as his head hit the pillow he burst into tears and buried his face 
deep in the pillow so that his parents would not hear his sobs. “How can a 
mother be so cruel?” ran through his head again and again, throwing him 
into more violent weeping. At the same time he trembled with dread, expect- 
ing his mother to burst into the room any moment and apply the strap to his 
back, his feet, his head, as she had done several times before. 

Soon his tears subsided and he lay quietly, listening. He could hear his 
father turning over pages of the newspaper. Then it was certain that his 
mother still sat in the rocker, waiting, determined to beat him. Perhaps she 
had gone to bed. There was no way of telling. 

It seemed to him that hours had already passed; he could scarcely keep 
his eyes open. He frequently dozed, only to awaken with a start and listen 
attentively again. 

The next time he awoke with the heart in him thumping wildly. Outside 
of his door the floor creaked, then silence for a moment, then the sound of 
footsteps coming nearer and nearer. He had a sudden impulse to shriek; 
perspiration broke out all over his body and his hair froze at the roots. The 
footsteps were almost at his door when he heard his father’s bewildered 
voice, as if he had just awakened. “What are you doing there? Why aren’t 
you in bed?” 

His mother shrieked hysterically, “I tell you, I must beat him, I must!” 

“Not while I’m alive! Get away from that door.” 

“Then [ll wait until you’re dead!” 

He heard his mother thump into a chair. 

He listened attentively again, straining to remain awake. The vigorous 
exercise that afternoon and no food to replenish his strength had completely 
exhausted him. He felt himself sinking into slumber and tried desperately 
to keep his faculties on the alert, but to no avail. 

What he remembered next was that a white streak flashed in front of his 
eyes and rows of houses came tumbling down upon him. His whole body 
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gave a sudden jerk, leapt into the air, and he let out a shrill, terrified shriek 
when he felt the machine strap burn deeply into his skin with rapid, never- 
ending strokes. 


O 


PRELUDE FOR A MUTED ’CELLO 
William Closson Emory 


Why do you stand there with the two points of your breasts beating, 
like pigeons against the dawn, against my arm, searing through silk, charring 
through cloth? Is it not enough that I have heard the trumpet of Lenore 
and fallen with Beethoven down a grey mist of agony? I cannot always 
dream a flute-trill over round green hills. 

Once so long ago it seems like smoke on some tall mountain peak she 
showed to me the cave of understanding. Her hand was like a flame of 
brass and her mouth seethed like a bowl of molten gold, I heard the thunder 
walking in the sand and saw the fires leaping beneath the tossing waters. 
Since then I have been a naked man in a sea of eyes. 

I have walked with Lono where the pale sharks chamfer the salty foam 
in their obscene jaws. I have seen Pelée fling her crimson hair against a 
cringing purple island while her laughter shook the bowels of the ocean. I 
have heard the word the kahuna spat when the moon was a sliver of evil 
striking a cocoanut palm. I have seen the maggot bore through the bone, 
shrivel the brain, devour the soul, and the husk cry terror all the night. 

There are thoughts that should be drowned like female winds before 
they breed the tornadoes of despair. You think to hold my flesh to yours? 
There is no need to construct an oasis of pain in this desert of chattering 
fear. I have seen your laughter reach to touch the face of the Sphinx and 
fall, like a stricken snake, writhing at your feet. 

Moussorgsky knew the poison of a bell lapping the blood with the an- 
guished clamor of its tongue. But Strauss sketched the tortured body of 
Salome on a canvas of sound. The pit became a bagnio of lecherous wood 
and lascivious brass. The rutting horns leered at libidinous violins. The 
hypnosis of a ghastly sweat-bound head and clotted blood on silver bending 
the flashing muscles into aching tones of horror. 

You have seen the searcher in the skies. His shadow stretches from dawn 
to dawn and his voice circles like a lonesome bat riding the night. Against 
a smoky twilight I shall build a pinnacle of illusion and a fountain of 
silver words shall spout from its summit and shimmer in the magenta sun. 
Then your grief will come like a wind in a tree and pluck your memory 


leaf by leaf. 
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Engage again the defiant slouch 

Of his figure 

Which, severed from his mind, 

Swoops, pauses, stands cautious, 

Drinks tears and teas, seeks no shelter, 

Tiptoes to his prey, locks doors and listens, descends, 
Smiling and breathing the pleasant stench of souls, 
Droops with raised face 

Under the rain of eyes whose thirsty sight 

Waters his poisonous head no one 


Would taste but he. 


He is the net in the sea wherein I swim; 
Tangled, there is a flurry in the water: 
Light and dark happen in his scales, 
Meet, making the sulphur of my eye: 

I reach the air and I am visible. 


Not in terms of wishes or whys, I know 
Only that I appear: I, the eye, 

Bent by the wind on hasty crests of death, 
Pressed, by a foot unscratched by my teeth 
And deaf to my snarl, 

Into this gutter spattered with my faces; 
I know only that, appearing 

Through his accidental magic, 

Through this crevice of the Trap, 

The humorous heap 

Of rectangles in steel and mortar 
Precipitated by my scattered worms— 

I am only 

This young slav: 

And in the air of my breath, 

In the light of his death alone, 

He is visible. 


For I, a flesh untasted, have happened, 

Amidst the eyes 

Lost, scurrying 

Through the verticles of stone 

That shield them from the storm on which they ride— 
Have happened, a flesh untasted, 

Ripe in these eves wherein I grow: 
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Ambush where light meets dark, 
Striking this flame, my face. 


Have happened, have come, past whys and wishes, 
Till this young slay 

In whom I leaped when, seeking his love, 

Her sneer woke me in his heart’s happy ruin, 
His heavy youth sounding tunes of desolation, 
Till it grew taut and savage, then cold, 

‘Then wary, then ashen with me: 

Till this young slav, 

Striking himself with the claws of his beloved, 
Devouring the hates of those who spoke to him, 
Grew nimble and his face found me, 

Breaking from the soil of whys and wishes. 


Till, tired of the stars that burst 

From this war, and the fragments 

Of the flesh thus scattered 

Among the towers, my bones, 

My storm upon this young slav’s mind, 
Sang in his ears a thinner, frailer wind: 
Tired, triumphant beneath his time, 
He dwindles on his passing moment. 
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Paris Letter: 


DE LA FRANCE A L’AMERIQUE 


Notre époque a plus que jamais soif de liberté, non pas de cette liberté 
spirituelle qui est maintenant acquise ou a peu prés malgré que cette pseudo- 
liberté ne soit souvent qu’un produit fabriqué pour les snobs et au prix de 
quelles contraintes, mais d’une liberté morale et physique qui n’admet pas 
de bornes. Je veux dire qu’aux écoles et aux groupes succéde un état desprit 
indépendant, avide de se manifester sans controle, sans souci de plaire ou de 
déplaire, et qui s’il unit par lamitié quelques hommes de cette méme atmos- 
phére, n’admet aucune enrégimentation, aucun joug. Une méme route 
rapproche presque malgré eux ces hommes et personne ne peut les en blamer. 
Ce qui importe avant tout c’est qu’aucun lien n’entrave ni leur marche ni 
leur esprit. Une période semblable, toutes proportions gardées, a celle qui 
réunit en 1905 Max Jacob, Guillaume Apollinaire et Pablo Picasso, sans 
les obliger a d’autre réglement qu’une amitié née de leur Age et de leur esprit 
commun, parait vouloir naitre. 

Nous avons assisté a lavortement de beaucoup d’écoles et nous avons 
mesuré leur faiblesse; nous avons assisté a la ruine presque compléte du 
groupe surréaliste, a la sortie du foetus catholique. Le groupe surréaliste, s’il 
laisse des hommes dont Timportance n’échappe a personne, n’a été qu’un 
battage souvent bien superflu, qu’une prostitution de sentiments, d’attitudes 
et de raisons de vivre. Si André Breton est un homme remarquable et 
dailleurs assez dangereux, nous ne pouvons que regretter pour lui, ainsi 
que pour Paul Eluard et Louis Aragon, qu’il n’ait pu se passer de cette cour 
qui loin de le hausser vis-a-vis de lui-méme n’a fait que lamoindrir en lui 
Otant la grandeur et la vigueur de la solitude. Je tiens a dire aussi que leurs 
théories quelles qu’elles soient et rassemblées, ne constituent que le pire des 
esthétismes, ce justement contre quoi les surréalistes voulaient le plus ardem- 
ment lutter. Ils ont gaché l'inconscfent et le réve en y mettant un tourniquet 
de foire, et la liberté, ils Pont baillonnée. Prisonniers d’eux-mémes ils ne 
pouvaient que mourir et de la pire mort: Tinanition, au méme titre que les 
petits comités d’admiration mutuelle que groupe autour de lui un écrivain 
“@avant-garde”’, justement pris a l'étranger pour !ambassadeur des “Lettres 
Frangaises”. Rien d’étonnant donc a ce que des jeunes gens sentant plus ou 
moins directement cet empoisonnement littéraire, car en voulant la détruire 
ils ont introduit dans leur sang la moins authentique des littératures, réagis- 
sent contre eux, non seulement parce que leur enrégimentation est une 
atteinte constante a la liberté de l'individu mais aussi parce que leurs ceuvres 
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(j’exclue les ceuvres d'André Breton, de Paul Eluard, de Louis Aragon, de 
Robert Desnos malgré les reproches que je peux leur faire) ne révélent que 
le vide et un vide caché sous une rhétorique po¢tique qui nie la poésie. Il faut 
dire que cet état devenait inévitable 4 cause de tous les suiveurs, a cause de 
tous ceux qui végétent dans une ombre quelconque et parce qu’ils ont rejeté 
le droit que réclamait si fort Baudelaire: le droit de la contradiction. La 
poésie, si, helas, elle le devient presque 4 coup stir, ne doit pas étre poétique. 
Et ils ont rendu poétiques des sentiments qui ne méritaient pas ¢a, ils ont 
rabaissés en voulant les élever: Sade, Baudelaire, Nerval, Rimbaud, Du- 

Et le méme cas se produit dans la peinture. La aussi vient le temps de se 
libérer. Le cubisme mort depuis longtemps, la peinture surréaliste agonise. 
Son dernier souffle ne paraitra officiel que quand les prochains ‘Arts 
Décoratifs” auront sacré le surréalisme comme ils ont sacré déja le cu- 
bisme. Les “Beaux Arts” seront surréalistes et les Galeries Lafayette seront 
décorées par eux. Je ne voudrais pas enlever leur valeur a certains peintres 
surréalistes que j’aime et ils le savent’: André Masson, Max Ernst, Juan 
Miro. . 22 Mais ce qui fait qu’ils existent est qu’avant d’étre surréalistes 
ils sont avant tout des peintres. Contrairement a d’autres peintres qui 
n’existent que parce qu’ils ont le surréalisme pour les gonfler; je pense que 
le surréalisme a plit6t nui a ceux que je viens de nommer. La peinture 
surréaliste a un défaut qui la condamne 4 lui seul: elle est poétique. Ce défaut 
est aussi une €preuve: quelques peintres ont tenu le coup, les autres sont 
morts. 

Aussi ceux qui voient clair consciemment ou inconsciemment, qui ont 
quelque chose a exprimer par un moyen ou par un autre, ne peuvent 
qu’ignorer le plus vite que possible ce culte poétique qui détruit la poésie, ce 
choix d’élements qui rapetisse Phorizon et qui rend [air irrespirable, cette 
rigueur qui est une chaine, ce vocabulaire restreint et grandiloquent ou cette 
matiére morte. Les jeunes gens maintenant s’éloignent de ce cimitiere, 
estiment des hommes qui quelles que soient leurs qualités et leurs défauts, 
ont gardé une liberté qui les protége et les rend vainqueurs: Pablo Picasso, 
Erik Satie, Max Jacob, Tristan T'zara, Raymond Roussel, Saint Léger- 
Léger, Marcel Jouhandeau. . . , estiment ces hommes et aussi les redoutent. 

La poésie a besoin dun autre domaine, d'un espace qu’on lui refuse, d'une 
jeunesse qui étourdit et vivifie, le besoin détre nue. Jamais on ne nous fera 
croire que le réve est mieux que la vie. Ouvrons les yeux et soyons libres. 
Détruisons ces régles et ce choix qui ne deviennent qu’un nouvel aspect du 
bon gott, cette po¢sie révolutionnaire a usage des bourgeois. Assez de 


1Cf article sur André Masson (No de Février 1929 des Cahiers du Sud) et 
article a paraitre sur Max Ernst (No de Décembre 1929 des Cahiers du Sud). 
2Cf£ Le Surréalisme et la peinture par André Breton (N.R.F.). 
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réves, de freudisme, d’écriture automatique, de philosophie trouble. La 


poésie est partout, partout ow on sait la voir, la surprendre, elle va du réve 
au sommeil, de la surprise au concerté, de la naissance a la mort, de famour 
4 la solitude, du ciel 4 la chanson des rues. . . La grandeur n’a pas de régle. 
La Poésie c’est la vérité qui rend la poésie vraie et non réaliste; je parle de 
cette vérité que les grands poétes savent nous reveler prise au piege de 
leur imagination. Une formule favorisée par le snobisme et adoptée par des 
étres manquant de sensibilité mais trés intelligents, a institué un génie a bon 
marché: on lit partout des poémes admirables, qui passent pour tels. Mais 
quel est celui parmi ces poétes qui a payé le prix de ses mots? Un philosophe 
a dit (je cite de mémoire) : “Le génie fait ce qu’il peut, le talent ce qu'il 
veut’’. Les talents pullulent et font illusion, alors que “la poésie,”’ a dit Theo 
Briant, “‘c’est ce qu’on a mérité décrire”’. 

Les jeunes poétes dont je parle sont peu nombreux, c’est a dire que ceux 
que je connais sont peu nombreux. Peut-étre, quelque part loin dans une 
banlieue anonyme, vit le plus grand poéte de notre époque qui aura plus 
tard importance d'un Ducasse ou d'un Rimbaud. Je parle de ceux que je 
connais et ce sont Eric de Haulleville et Georges Neveux. Leurs poémes 
atteignent ma force secréte. Georges Neveux vient de publier un recueil de 
poemes, La Beauté du Diable’. J’y retrouve cet accent humain qui me 
touche comme un cri, un cri dhomme que la poésie éventre, ce bercement 
séculaire du coeur, cette magnifique intelligence de la vie, de ses gestes et de 
ses mots, cette nuit ot la vérité nous aveugle, ces chansons que les hommes 
aiment en méme temps que les enfants, cette force qui atteint tout le monde 
comme un proverbe, cette innocence que donne une compréhension humaine. 
Je découvre dans ce beau livre certains poémes ou meurt le tic inévitable 
dont nous sommes las. Mais derriére ces fausses parures se dresse un 
homme qui vit, qui souffre, qui a le regard tendu, qui parle, un homme 
qui nous parle de lui et des autres, qui nous parle du reflet de la terre dans 
le ciel, qui nous parle de la magnificence de la nuit sur les boulevards, 
de la chanson que nous savons tous. 


MAUVAISE ETOILE 


On m’a enlevé les deux bras, 
Le bras droit et le bras gauche, 
A la place on m’a donné 

Ce bateau, 

Ce bateau qui s’en va. 


On m’a enlevé les deux jambes, 

La droite et la gauche, 

A la place on m’a donné 

Un rocher, 

Un grand rocher dans un pays lointain. 


"N.R.F. édit. 1929, avec un portrait par André Masson. Cf article (Cahiers du 
Sud No Juin 1929). 
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Je n’ai plus ni bras, ni jambes, 
Ni corps non plus, 
Il ne reste que ces paroles, 
Ces paroles, 


Et c’est vous, mon amour, qui les prononcerez. 


I] m’est plus difficile de parler d'Eric de Haulleville dont le premier livre’ 
plus ancien déja, hésite davantage. J’en aime les tendances qui sont celles 
dont j’ai parlé, mais je voudrais dire toute !émotion que j’ai ressentie 4 la 
lecture dun livre dont je parlerai plus longuement plus tard parce qu’il n’est 
pas encore paru: il s’agit du Genre Epique*. Il me plait de retrouver 1a 
aussi cette liberté, ce sentiment humain, qui le rapprochent de Georges 
Neveux et de moi’, qui donnent a notre poésie une voie pareille sur laquelle 
nous marchons 4 trois, libres mais amis. Le lyrisme d’Eric de Haulleville, 
simple et direct, a cet élan du vent sur la mer, cette gravité de la vie des 
faubourgs, ce mystére des objets familiers. Son ton est chaud, abondant, son 
atmosphére vibrante englobe un monde ov la vie s’habille dune incroyable 
réalité et dune imagination parfois comique et toujours humaine. Son 
vocabulaire chatoie et pourtant Eric de Haulleville s’attache volontaire- 
ment a n’employer que des mots au charme difficile; les vrais mots de la 
poésie (la poésie n’est-ce pas de dire: citron, et que ce soit magnifique ?). 
I] met en lumiére; en un mot, il situe: 


. . Jeunes garcons, votre ceur est plus farouche, 
Jeunes gens, votre ceur est plus généreux, votre regard naif 
Ou habite plus d’espace 
Et vous etes fous 
Confiants et beaux 
Mais nul n’a plus voyagé parmi les reves 
Que le jeune apprenti des faubourgs 
Vetu comme un roi du sarrau bleu. 


Que V’hiver chante sa chanson de matelot sur une carene vieille a mourir 

Ou que dans ses naseaux souffle ]’été que le soleil accable, 

Jai mis avec amour mon visage sur celui de la terre 

Jai fait signe des mains a quelques hommes de la terre ei 

Mais il est des jours ou toutes les grandes pieces de mon échiquier vont 
a la dérive... 


Je pense que je puis aussi citer et situer parmi nous un jeune poete qui 
jusqu’a présent est demeuré inédit, Philippe Lavastine. Son extréme jeunesse 
donne a ce qu’il écrit une lumiére éclatante, la force dun jeune bras, la 
tendresse d'un coeur vigoureux. Ses poémes sont des gestes, des mouvements 
du corps, des problémes de peau ot! l'amour sourd, se désole et éclate de rire. 


*Poeme extrait de La Beauté du Diable. 

*Denoument, Editions du Disque vert, 1923. 

*Le Genre Epique, a paraitre aux Editions de la Montagne, eaux-fortes de 
Kristians Tonny. j 7 , ; 

"Georges Hugnet: 40 Poésies de Stanislas Boutemer, Galerie Briant Edit. 1928. 

*Rxtrait dun poeme, “Argument”: du Genre Epique. 
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Il s’étonne devant son propre corps et celui des autres, se note, s’oublie et 
renait, inquiet et triomphant. 


A toutes jambes dans les draps 
Le sang joyeusement se baigne 


Le reve je suis de son lit 

—J’ai fait de mon amour 

Le silence 

Les rideaux emportent la chambre a pleines voiles. 


* * * 


Paul Eluard a publié cette année L’Amour la Poésie. D’autres que moi 
ont parlé et trés bien de la poésie de Paul Eluard’. Si je lui reproche sa 
forme abstraite, son ton uniforme, sa perfection méme forcément un peu 
séche, j’admire en lui sa clairvoyance et sa clarté, son sens tragique, son 
ironie hautaine et souvent sa vigueur. Certains de ses poémes deviennent 
magnifiques comme une injure glacée dans le ciel, une injure de marbre. Sa 
compréhension de l'amour et de son angoisse, large et vraie, ¢tonnamment 
cruelle et sensible, s’installe dans notre téte, creuse; et sa lumiére est un 
cancer. I] imagine Tinimaginable, dit Pangoisse secréte. Et j’aime surtout 
en lui un des rares poétes de notre temps qui pense simplement, qui pense. 


XXIX 


Il fallait bien qu’un visage 
Réponde a tous les noms du monde.” 


II 


Toutes les larmes sans raison 
Toute la nuit dans ton miroir 
La vie du plancher au plafond 
Tu doutes de la terre et de ta tete 
Dehors tout est mortel 
Pourtant tout est dehors 

Tu vivras de la vie d’ici 

Et de l’espace misérable 

Qui répond a tes gestes 

Qui placarde tes mots 

Sur un mur incompréhensible 


Et qui donc pense a ton visage?” 


L’Indicateur des Chemins de Coeur de Tristan Tzara” paru avant De nos 
oiseaux’, est une ceuvre plus récente. De nos oiseaux réunit les poémes de 
Tzara écrits de 1912 a 1921, quelques poémes publiés au moment, dans des 
revues dadaistes. Ces poémes se placent avant et aprés Cinéma calendrier 


°L’Amour la Poésie, N.R.F. edit. Voir article de Gabriel Bounoure dans la 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise et Panorama de la littérature francaise, par Bernard 
Fay”, edition de 1929 (Kra). 

*“Premierement.” 

““Seconde Nature”. 

“Editions Jeanne Buches. Cf article dans les Feuilles libres (Mai 1928). 

*Feuilles libres, Revue Européenne. .. etc... 
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du ceeur abstrait. De nos oiseaux ne fait que confirmer admiration que 
nous avons pour Tristan Tzara, pour sa fraicheur, pour son inattendu. I] y 
a dans ce livre des poémes parmi les meilleurs de son époque qu’on pourrait 
dire dadaiste. Leur surprise est un élement qui nous émeut comme le hasard. 
Mais L’*Indicateur des Chemins de Ceeur crie un autre ton et agrandit son 
ceuvre. Son lyrisme devient plus large, plus vivant. S’il y perd en surprise, 
pas beaucoup, il y gagne en vérité profonde, en résonnance. Sa voix s’enfle 
et traverse une forét dont elle emprunte la vigueur, la diversité et les sons 
répétés. 

de moi-meme je me détache que suis-je 

un amas verbal de feints souvenirs 

le bateau s’est détaché de la levre de terre 

un fruit mordu aux minuits qui s’entassent 

les orties sont sorties les sorts en sont pleins 

assez 
La poésie de Tristan Tzara s’avance encore dans cette direction. J’ai hate 
de voir paraitre L’homme approximatif dont tous les fragments connus™ 
sont grands et vénéneux, et entre autres celui particuliérement remarquable 
qu’a publié Jacques Henri Lévesque dans sa revue Orbes. 

Cette jeune revue (son troisitme numéro va sortir) est entouré d'un 
silence outrageant. Heureusement elle s’en préoccupe peu. Elle avance et 
c’est tout. Ses collaborateurs sont divers et d'une inégale valeur mais leur 
indépendance est presque le prix dont ils paient leur entrée. Orbes a publié 
dans son dernier numéro ma préface pour The Making of Americans“ de 
Gertrude Stein et une traduction dun morceau de Composition as Explana- 
tion. Orbes a été la premiere revue francaise a publier Gertrude Stein. Je 
tiens a affirmer qu’il n’y a la aucun courage mais seulement une rare intelli- 
gence et prematurée quand on la compare a la lacheté des autres revues; et 
je trouve assez mal de la part dune revue comme la Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
¢aise, puisqu’elle a un memento des revues, de ne signaler pas méme [existence 
d Orbes, sans doute parce que des esprits comme Tzara, Picabia, Ribemont- 
Dessaigne, Gertrude Stein. . . y collaborent. J’ai la plus grande admiration 
pour [esprit qu’est Gertrude Stein et pour son ceuvre. Je ne suis pas le seul 
et son importance n’est ignorée de personne. Son isolement n’ajoute qu’a sa 
grandeur. Je tiens donc a signaler, tout en m’excusant de parler indirecte- 
ment de moi, ce qui passe 4 mes yeux et aux yeux de beaucoup dautres pour 
un fait important: Iintroduction en France de Iceuvre de Gertrude Stein 
et sa premiére traduction francaise.” 

a suivre. .. 
Georges Hugnet 


“0a Fabrication des Américains, traduction et preface de Georges Hugnet, por- 


trait par Christian Bérard. Editions de la Montagne. . ye 
“Et a paraitre: Neuf portraits par Gertrude Stein, traduction de Virgil Thomson, 
illustres par Picasso, Tchelitchew, Bérard, Tonny, E Berman. Edit. de la Montagne. 
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P:S: La place me manquant, je n’ai pu parler aujourdhui que de la 
situation générale, que des rapports entre les jeunes et les ainés, et ceci 
légérement. Je me suis efforcé de donner une idée de certains poétes et aussi 
de certains événements. La poésie a été mon seul domaine mais dans mon 
prochain article je parlerai de la musique (Virgil Thomson, Henri Sauguet, 
Henri Cliquet-Pleyel. . .), de la peinture (Christian Bérard, Kristians 
Tonny, Eugéne Berman, Léonide Berman, Tchelitchew, Francis Rose. . .), 
du cinéma (Entr’acte de Picabia, Le Chien Andalov de Bunuel, La Perle de 
Henri d'Ursel et de Georges Hugnet. . .). 
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